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Mr. K’s Chinese Dragon 


by Desmond Donnelly 








ast year Australia’s population reached ten 

4 million. Time now to look to the next ten 
million. And whether they are born there or 
arrive on a boat, they'll be joining a nation 
exulting in new life and strength. 

Already the post-war flood of immigrants 
from Europe has given Australia a broader 
world view: new citizens with new intellectual 
contributions to make, different cultural ideas, 
specialized skills and knowledge. The commu- 
nity has never been more alive—healthy, en- 
quiring and full of purpose—as Australia takes 
wing to wider horizons. 

If the Sydney Opera House symbolizes the 
new direction of living, other monuments now 
shooting up mark the pulsating economic pros- 
perity which makes this richer life possible— 
skyscrapers in the cities, new steelworks and, 
perhaps greatest of all, the huge dams in the 
Snowy Mountains scheme, bringing the power 
which is vital to all development. 

In a country expanding so vigorously, the 
importance of electric power cannot be over- 
estimated. Power consumption is the yardstick 
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of any country’s prosperity, and those new 
Australians, as they join the present.ones, will 
need an ever-growing supply of power for 
industry, commerce, transport and the home. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC IN AUSTRALIA 
In all these spheres The English Electric 
Company is busy in Australia, providing the 
means to generate, distribute and use more and 
more electricity. Hard at work in the develop- 
ment of the enormous Snowy Mountains 
hydro-electric scheme, English Electric is now 
building Australia’s biggest-ever generating 
sets, for the Vales Point steam power station 
on Lake Macquarie; while at Rocklea in 
Queensland, at one of English Electric’s two 
flourishing factories in Australia, locomotives 
are being built for the country’s railways. 
And so the fruitful relationship grows. 
Australia knows she can depend on the re- 
sources of technical knowledge, skill and 
research which lie behind every contract with 
English Electric, while the Company gains 
further valuable experience which it can use 
for work in other countries and at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, Marconi House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Symbol of the new direction in Australian life, Sydney Opera House is now under construction 


—and the next ten million Australians will take a big load of power 
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od Si 
Queensland’s Minister for Transport 
drives out the first of five 1,500-h.p. 
locomotives, built for the Queensland 
Government Railways by The English 
Electric Company of Australia Pty Ltd. 


‘Tasmania, like New South Wales and 
Victoria, has considerable hydro-electric 
power resources. This English Electric 
45,000-h.p. water turbine generating set 
is in the Lake Echo power station. 
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-~ Portrait of the Week— 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF JORDAN, Mr. 
Majali, with a number of Jordan Foreign Office 
officials, was killed by time bombs in Amman. 
King Hussein said that he believed the bombs 
had been meant for him, that the assassins (whom 
he named) were in Syrian pay and had fled to 
Syria, and that he would demand _ their 
extradition. 


* 


THE LAST BELGIAN TROOPS left the Congo, and 
the United States protested to the Congolese 
Government and the United Nations about the 
beating of American soldiers by Congolese. Fight- 
ing continued between Mr. Lumumba’s forces 
and the supporters of the secessionist provinces 
of Katanga and Kasai. Mr. Lumumba said that 
United Nations forces must-leave as soon as the 
Belgians had gone—‘we dont want a Belgiar 
occupation replaced by another one’—and grate- 
fully accepted a hundred lorries. a workshop, an 
unspecified number of ‘instructors’ and a ‘cul- 
tural delegation’ from the Soviet Government. 
This same philanthropic institution also promised 
India a new loan of 500 million roubles, whereas 
President Eisenhower had to complain that the 
Congress cuts in foreign aid might well ‘irre- 
trievably cripple’ the foreign policy of the United 
States. There was further evidence in the Soviet 
press of the ideological rift between the Soviet 
Union and Communist China that had led to the 
withdrawal of Soviet technicians, and rumours of 
a Communist ‘summit’ in North Korea in the 
winter. Moscow expelled another American 
diplomatist, the second in three weeks, and com- 
plained that the ‘spy-flights’ from British bases 
had begun again. 


THE EAST GERMAN GOVERNMENT imposed a partial 
blockade of Berlin during the refugee rallies 
there, and forbade West Berliners and West 
Germans to enter the eastern sector of the city. 
On the other hand, the flow-of East German 
refugees to the West continued at the rate of 


the West Germans for tempting them over, whilst 
accusing them, at the same time, of restricting 
contact between the two German States. 


* 


PRINCE PHILIP asked to be kept informed of 
developments in the dispute between the Clerical 
and Administrative Workers’ Union and the 
Automobile Association, a daring step that was 
interpreted by some shocked newspapers as royal 
interference in what didn’t-concern the royal 
president of one of the parties to the dispute. 
News from sea, air and land is that the seamen’s 
strike continued, that theré was a brief unofficial 
strike of loaders at London Airport, and that 
the British Transport Commission rejected the 
railwaymen’s . claim for shorter hours. Mr. 
Frank Byers was adoptéd as the Liberal can- 
‘didate for Bolton East, thus ending a truce 
with the Tories: Colonel Lort-Phillips (Lib.) and 
_Mr. Michael Foot (Lab.), who looked like being 
rivals at Ebbw Vale, promised to march (presum- 
ably in step) in the Edinburgh-to-London demon- 
stration by the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, 
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THE OPENING OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES was marked 
by death from heatstroke, allegations of drug- 
‘taking, complaints by the Chinese Nationalists 
against being billed as ‘Taiwan,’ accusations that 
one of the Russians was a Red Chinese and one 
of the English girls an Englishman, and objec- 
tions by the Americans against the Australian 
winner of one of the swimming events. Six 
Olympic ‘hostesses’. were sacked for ‘extra- 
curricular fraternisation’ with male athletes— 
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5,000 a week. The East German regime blamed | 








none of whom turned out to be an English girl. 
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M and K 


PyRESuMABLY with the idea of preserving 
Western unity and strengthening Western 
resolution, there has long been a tendency to 
accept unquestioningly the argument that though 
Russia and China may have their little local 
difficulties, Communism is inherently monolithic, 
and in the long run the two powers will stick 
together. As Desmond Donnelly argues in his 
article this week, this belief is historically false. 
The surprise is, in fact, that the two should ever 
have come so close as at one time, in the mid- 
Fifties, they appeared to do. 

That they came together at all, in fact, was 
largely an accident; Mr. K and Mr. M happened 
to be moving, temporarily, in the same direction. 
But in Mao’s case, the trend towards flexibility 
and liberalism. was soon reversed; and almost 
every move China has made since the season of 
the Hundred Flowers ended has been in direc- 
tions calculated to irritate Mr. Khrushchev. 
There was the flirting with war over Formosa, 
and there was the conduct of the Chinese 
in Tibet. Not that Mr. K cared what happens to 
the wretched Tibetans, but up to that point he 
had been wooing India with some success: the 
moment the Chinese soldiers appeared in the 
Himalaya passes, all his hard work was undone. 

The fact that both leaders are, or believe they 
are, orthodox Marxists increases the chances of 
friction. The history of the Churches, and of all 
other bodies where a fanatical devotion exists to 
the beliefs of the founder, is that there are no 
mutual hatreds so corrosive as those which arise 
between two rival groups each of which claims 
to be the true descendants of the prophet. And 
in this case, for Mr. K, it is not simply a matter 
of persuading the faithful at home that his ortho- 
doxy is the right one: he has also to worry about 
the impact of Mao on Communists the world 
over. Can they be kept obedient to their direc- 
tives from the Kremlin if a pretender appears, 
with apparently convincing evidence that he is 
the real descendant—and on top of this Offering 
to prove it by threatening.a much more vigorous 
war on capitalism and all its works? 

What has been causing’ Mr. K most con- 
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cern, probably, is the way the Chinese have 
begun assiduously to undermine the confidence 
of the satellites in Russian leadership. In par- 
ticular, they have been going out of their way 
to be friendly to the East German Communists; 
and the East Germans have taken the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy Mao’s favour, and to accept 
his invitations to stay at a time when Russian 
technicians are being impolitely shown the door. 
The East Germans have waited too long for Mr. 
K to conclude a separate treaty with them: what 
better pressure can they exercise on him, they 
feel, than by showing that they are really inde- 
pendent of Russian goodwill, having found 
another protector? True, China is a long way 
off: but Mr. Khrushchev, they guess, will not 
dare to take punitive action for their disloyalty 
—it would expose more decisively than ever 
the hollowness of his pretence that the satellite 
governments reflect their citizens’ desires 

The assumption must be that these discords 
will remain and increase—even if, for the sake 
of appearances, Mao and Khrushchev patch up 
some kind of an agreement. The West will then 
have an opportunity it has not had for a long 
time—so long that we have probably almost 
forgotten how to use it. There will be no need 
for appeasement; it will be the Russians, in due 
course, who will be in the mood to make conces- 
sions. There can be no question of trusting them, 
in the sense of accepting terms which depend 
on their word or their goodwill; but there may 
soon be opportunities to exploit their fear of 
the East, and if they arise they should be grate- 
fully taken. 


Tightening the Gag in Ghana 

R. NKRUMAH’s decision to impose press 
Di caksctaiie is even less justified than Mrs. 
Bandaranaike’s. Mrs. B is a political innocent: 
her advisers can have had little difficulty in per- 
suading her that in the uneasy state of Ceylon, 
unrestricted criticism in the press might tip the 
scales towards anarchy. But Mr. Nkrumah has 
no such excuse. He has established himself as 
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‘the undisputed authority in Ghana. The imposi- 


tion of censorship can only carry the implication 
that he is determined to perpetuate himself in 
that authority: that he relishes being a petty 
dictator and proposes to silence any criticism of 
his administration. 

It is arguable that in many African countries 
democracy Western style is an inappropriate 
form of government; not because the Africans 
are unfitted for it by any racial or environmental 
incapacity, but simply because the transition to 
it from their old tribal ways may have to be 
gradual. Inevitably, leaders will be thrown up in 
some African States who will have the oppor- 
tunity to exercise autocratic power. The test is 
how they exercise it—in their people's interest, 
or for their own aggrandisement. The evidence 
from Ghana suggests that Mr. Nkrumah is grow- 
ing progressively more obsessed with his own 
importance—not surprisingly, when he has so 
many sycophants among his advisers: and the 
outlook for Ghana’s political future is depressing. 


Wonder Drug 


*JHRitisH drug triumph,’ Express headlines 

bellowed last week: ‘Hospital danger will 
be removed’; and the writer, the ineffable Chap- 
man Pincher, went on to describe how Super- 
penicillin, the new wonder drug, kills germs that 
have become resistant towards its predecessor. 
Not surprisingly, the day that his story appeared 
the shares of Beecham’s, the manufacturers of 
the new drug, shot up. And as the public remains 
staunchly gullible in such matters, Superpenicillin 
will presumably be hailed as yet another proof 
that the medicine of today is all right, particu- 
larly.when it’s British. 

But is it? The significant fact about Super- 
penicillin is that it should be required. Year after 
year the public is feasted on accounts of what 
the latest wonder drugs can do. Yet here we are 
in 1960—after a period when, it is generally 
boasted, medical science has advanced more 
rapidly than eyer before—with our hospitals full 
of patients, and with the chance of those patients 
contracting new diseases in hospital greater than 
at any time within living memory. 

This is not to dispute that the advances have 
saved lives; some illness can actually be attributed 
to tie fact that more people are kept alive, to 
fall ill later. Yet the net results of the Drug 
Era have been disappointing. Some of the cures 
which have been introduced with a flurry of 
ecstatic publicity have had dangerous side-effects 
—as penicillin itself often has—or have been 
shown up as pretenders. The classic case is 
cortisone, hailed as the great break-through, a 
drug which would conquer rheumatoid arthritis. 
For a year or more, heart-warming, circulation- 
building and profit-making stories were circu- 
lated about bedridden arthritics hurling off their 
eiderdowns and running out into the street, or 
cripples resuming their former athletic activities 
after cortisone treatment. Then came a lull: 
anc finally, a report from the British Medical 
Research Council announced that the introduc- 
tion of cortisone had: not materially affected the 
prospects of rheumatoid arthritis patients, for 
whom ‘there appears to be little difference be- 
tween the therapeutic effects of aspirin and corti- 
sone’—on balance, in fact. treatment with aspirin 
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was rather more effective than with cortisone. 

One reason why drugs boom and slump is 
that they tend to be prescribed indiscriminately, 
often for no good reasons and sometimes for 
thoroughly bad ones, the moment they come 
on the market. This happens, the profession com- 
plains, because the drugs are boosted all-too suc- 
cessfully by reporters looking for good copy, 
and by drug manufacturers looking for pub- 
licity, with the result that the patients are in the 
GP’s surgery demanding to be cured by the latest 
wonder drug almost before the GP himself has 
heard of it. 

As a result, the benefits of a drug may be 
dissipated. Germs acquire resistance to. drugs 
much as rabbits acquire resistance to myxoma- 
tosis; so, penicillin loses its effectiveness, and has 
to be replaced by Superpenicillin—and in time, 
no doubt, Superpenicillin by hyperpenicillin. And 
although the profession realises this, and from 
time to time issues warnings and exhortations 
about the dangers of indiscriminate prescribing, 
it has been unable to do anything effective to 
stop it. 

But the ‘acquired resistance’ explanation does 
not tell the whole story. Within the profession 
there is a growing feeling that the whole principle 
of filling patients up with ever more potent drugs 
to destroy ever more powerful disease germs is 
wrong. There is currently a tendency to go back to 
the ideas of men like Claude Bernard, who taught 
that the function of medicine. should be to 
stimulate the patient’s own resistance to disease 
—not to take over the contest, as heavy dosage 
of drugs is designed to do, and fight the patient’s 
fight for him. But such is the public’s credulity 
about drugs, and such is the weight of commer- 
cial pressure behind their promotion, that the 
profession cannot control the appetite for them. 
To find ways to persuade the public that the day 
of the wonder drug is past will take some hard 
thinking. 


Church Attitudes 


RECENT ‘Fund for the Republic’ project was 
to set Norman St. John-Stevas to write a 
report on the subject of birth control; and it 
has now been published in America. It is full 
of interest, but Birth Control and Public Policy 
is an imapposite title; Mr. St. John-Stevas in 
fact tends to concentrate on Birth Control and 
Church Policy, a very different matter. He dis- 
cusses in some detail the attitudes of the various 
Churches today, and the recent changes which 
have taken place in some of them—notably the 
Anglicans, who have switched from belief that 
contraception represents a threat to both Church 
and State (which they held formally as late as 
the 1920s) to the unanimous decision of the 
1958 Lambeth Conference that family plan- 
ning jn such ways as are mutually accept- 
able to husband and wife in Christian con- 
science, is a fright and important factor in 
Christian family life. But it is questionable 
whether these Church attitudes, fixed or 
flexible, have the importance with which the 
author appears to credit them, to judge by the 
space hé"devotes to them. 
Not that he is unaware that social rather than 
doctrinah changes may be responsible for 
changed attitudes to’ contraception: but those 
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which he cites—the growing fear of global or 
local over-population, and the growing know- 
ledge of the ‘safe period’—are not really the 
important ones. It was the Second World War, 
with the need which arose out of it to 
conserve manpower by limiting. the incidence 
of venereal disease, that provided the know- 
ledge which people have since extensively used 
to prevent conception. Only a tiny fraction of 
the people who in this country have become 
accustomed to use birth control methods either 
know or care what their Church’s attitude is; 
birth control has developed here independently 
of doctrinal considerations. 

This is not true, of course, in Roman Catholic 
countries, where governments reinforce the 
Church’s edicts by banning the distribution and 
sale of contraceptives. But it is hard to believe 
that the position in the United States is dis- 
similar from the position here—even in those 
States which officially refuse to countenance 
birth control. An _ investigation into the 
subject of how far the members of the various 
Churches actually practise their Church’s. teach- 
ing would, admittedly, present difficulties; but it 
would be of more service than this survey. 


Non-Committal 


‘"T HEIR purpose, says Sir Alan Herbert of 

Crown commissions and committees, in his 
pamphlet Anything But Action? (Institute of 
Economic . Affairs, 3s. 6d:), ‘is to advise and 
inform the government and parliament where 
there is need, or may be a need: (a) to make a 
new law; (6) to amend the law; or (c) to improve 
the administration. But that is exactly the work 
which ministers, civil servants and MPs are paid 
to do.’ 

It seems hardly necessary to add anything at 
all, to that summing-up by Sir Alan of his 
rigorous, yet fair, examination of the creeping 
committee-fungus that has been spifeading over 
British political and administrative life for years. 
That there is a case for some committees and 
commissions is undéniable: the quasi-judicial 
variety, set up under the Tribunals of Inquiry 
Act of 1921 (though its procedure, as the Specta- 
tor has pointed out on more than one occasion, 
leaves much to be desired) is obviously doing a 
job it would be difficult, if not impossible, to do 
in any other’ way. But this kind forms only a 
small minority. The blunt truth is that, almost 
without exception, Royal Commissions and 
Select Committees are today used by the gov- 
ernment when it wants either to delay taking a 
decision, or to shift the responsibility for that 
decision. The archetype of this kind of shuffling- 
off is Mr. Butler's action in referring the question 
of corporal punishment to his Home Office com- 
mittee: the decision is properly one for Mr. 
Butler, but it appeared to be a little too hot for 
him to handle, so he passed it to somebody else. 
That, on a larger scale, is what governments have 
been doing for decades. And they ought to stop. 

The usual defence of the commission or com- 
mittee is that it finds out facts on which the 
government can make up its mind as to the 
action it ought to take. The defence is dishonest 
in at least three different ways. In the first place, 
as Sir Alan points out, finding out facts is one 
of the things for which we pay Ministers, MPs 
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and civil servants. In the second place, however 
many facts most of these bodies discover (and it 
is not often many: all they usually collect is- 
opinions), the decision has to be made on ques- 
tions of principle or expediency quite unaffected 
by the committee’s facts. And in the third place, 
the melancholy record of treatment meted-out to 
the reports of these patient bodies gives the lie 
to the defence argument: most of them are 
quietly put on one side and forgotten. (And when 
they cannot be put aside, like the Devlin Report, 
they are flatly contradicted by the government 
which set them up on the clear implicit under- 
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standing that it would be guided by their con- 
clusions.) 

What is to be done about the fungus-growth is 
another matter. What would solve the problem 
is a breed of government that was both honest 
and courageous: this would solve a lot of other 
problems, too. Until then (and it may be quite a 
while coming) the most we can hope for is a habit 
of stronger criticism of these bodies, starting with 
their appointment and ending with their reports 
and the government’s treatment of them. If the 
committee system is to be a sacred cow we might 
as well see that it gives milk. 


Puncturing the Polls 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE 


E are at the start of a lively and perhaps 
Wi vosetu debate on public opinion polls. It 
was touched off by the publication, on August 
17, of a Gallup survey which found 50 per cent. 
of the voters favouring Vice-President Nixon, 
44 per cent. favouring Senator Kennedy, and 6 
per cent. undecided. It was explained that the 
sampling had been made in the immediate after- 
math of the Republican Convention and might 
be presumed to reflect fresh and favourable 
impressions of Mr. Nixon’s acceptance speech. 
It was not, however, the lead enjoyed by Mr. 
Nixon that aroused suspicions and complaints, 
but the percentage of the ‘undecided,’ which 
seemed astonishingly small even to the members 
of Mr. Nixon’s staff who commented on the poll. 
In a speech on the Senate floor, Albert Gore, 
a Democrat of Tennessee, recalled that a poll 
published on election eve in 1952 had reported 
that 13 per cent. of those questioned had not 
made up their minds between General Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Stevenson. Senator Gore also 
said that he knew of another poll, conducted by 
an agency fully as reputable as Dr. Gallup’s, 
which showed 24 per cent. unready to commit 
themselves either way as of a few days after the 
1960 Republican Convention. 

An explanation of sorts was made by the 
columnist Joseph Alsop, who checked with some 
of Dr. Gallup’s statisticians and found that in 
the August 17 poll persons who did not profess 
to have made a final choice but who inclined at 
the moment to one or another of the candidates 
were assigned to the side toward which they 
leaned. Mr. Alsop, himself a pulse-feeler of 
almost professional standing, also entered objec- 
tions on other scores: the method of discount- 
ing the opinions of non-voters seemed faulty; the 
Democratic South had not been given its proper 
weight; the sampling—under 1,300 by his calcu- 
lations—was so small that a shift of thirty-nine 
votes toward Senator Kennedy would have pro- 
duced a tie. 

Dr. Gallup has responded to Senator Gore and 
Mr. Alsop with a defence of his method that 
rests primarily upon the correspondence, over 
the years, of his figures with the actual vote in 
national elections. He claims that since 1948— 
the year that he and almost everyone else pre- 
dicted a smashing defeat for Harry S. Truman— 
Gallup ‘poll findings have deviated from election 
results ... by an average of 1.7 percentage 
points.” To non-statisticians—and to at least a 
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few of the statisticians who have joined the 
debate—this seems moderately impressive, and 
one imagines that it is in any case the best that 
statistical ingenuity can do. There are, after all, 
no percentage points for Dr. Gallup in being 
deliberately wrong. He and his competitors have 
nothing to sell but their approximation to accur- 
acy, and in point of fact the basic case against 
the polls is strengthened not so much by evidences 
of unreliability as by evidences of reliability. It 
is because the polls have been far more often 
right than wrong that their influence on the 
course of events is to be feared. “The poll itself,’ 
as Samuel Grafton wrote recently in the New 
York Times, ‘[has become] a political event, 
interfering with the thing observed.’ The com- 
pletely trustworthy seer would be a terribly 
dangerous man to have around, and, in recogni- 
tion of this, one of the country’s leading 
measurers of public opinion, Elmo Roper, de- 
clined to conduct any political polls in 1959. ‘I 
have always felt,’ he wrote, ‘that the publishing 
of the fact that some really good man was far 
down on the list in the public’s esteem might 
have nipped some very promising candidacies in 
the bud, and the one thing I don’t want this 
measuring rod to do is to influence the thing it 
is intended to measure.’ 

Dr. Gallup has pooh-poohed this by citing 
Harry Truman’s defeat of Thomas E. Dewey in 
1948. ‘If.people had wished only to be with the 
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winner, he wrote last week, ‘then Dewey would 
have won by the greatest majority ‘in history.’ 
This hardly meets the objections raised by Mr. 
Roper or by Senator Gore, who wants a Con- 
gressional investigation of the whole subject of 
polling. The man with a secret ballot to cast 
may feel no obligation to ride the wave of the 
future, simply because it has been identified for 
him by Dr. Gallup, but the man who is thinking 
of contributing his talents or his money to a 
particular cause or candidate would almost cer- 
tainly be put off if he was advised of the cer- 
tainty of defeat. And there are other dangers:* 
According to Robert Day, Vice-President of 
Columbia Broadcasting System News, a privately 
conducted poll taken in Idaho in 1956 showed 
that an ageing Republican Senator known to be 
a heavy drinker could be defeated by a young 
Democrat whose virtuous ways were reflected in 
a virtuous face, particularly if the young Demo- 
crat ‘ran with high moral indignation against his 
Republican Senatorial opponent in the Idaho 
Mormon belt.’ The poll proved to be right— 
or at least when the time came youthful virtue 
was triumphant. 

The investigation Senator Gore has called for 
may never come to pass. If his party leader, 
Senator Kennedy, proves error in the trend re- 
ported by Dr. Gallup on August 17, he will not 
be too eager to have his lieutenants in Congress 
explore this subject in any depth, for Senator 
Kennedy, more than any other candidate of 
recent times, has relied on the work of the poll- 
takers. He has for some time retained one of 
the leading professionals; Louis Harris, and he 
planned his strategy in every primary election on 
the basis of Mr. Harris’s findings. He is said to 
have spent more than a quarter of a million 
dollars testing his strength here, there, and 
everywhere, and Mr. Harris’s work would pro- 
vide the best study materials for any investiga- 
tion. Furthermore, it is difficult to imagine any 
legal measures that would lessen the evils of the 
practice in the event that it was found to be 
associated with any evils. It is a free country, 
and any man has a right to ask any other what 
he thinks and to. publish in the free press, any 
findings that do not violate the laws of libel or 
those protecting privacy. If dangers exist, we 
shall have to live with them. 
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Republic and Community 


From DARSIE GILLIE PARIS 


RESIDENT of the Republic, President of the 

Community, these two titles have so far 
buttressed one another. President de Gaulle 
could not be President of the Community if 
he was not President of the Republic, but as 
President of the Community he almost escapes 
from the trammels of the constitution, such as 
they are; he leads the ill-defined East African 
confederation in person, and not through the 
Government. His problems in the Community 
are of quite a different order from those in the 
Republic: how to manage the dozen presidents 
and prime ministers from Mauretania to 
Madagascar. His critics on the Right would 
claim that this has so far been easy because 
he has been a Father Christmas distributing 
sovereignties. But now with the rupture of Mali 
he finds himself in quite a different situation. 
He can only satisfy Senegal at the expense of 
Mali’s President, or Mali’s President, who is 
also Prime Minister of Sudan, at the expense 
of Senegal. 

The proposal to form the Confederation of 
Mali was not of French paternity. It was at 
least as Senegalese as it was Sudanese. The 
Senegalese leaders inherited in Dakar the old 
capital of French West Africa, and it was there- 
fore natural that they should seek to make of 
it something more than a capital of Senegal 
itself. 

The towns of the Senegal coast have partici- 
pated in French political life since the Eighties. 
Their first tendency was to think in terms of 
integration into France, with Senegal a new 
province like Burgundy or Normandy. M. Léo- 
pold Senghor, now the leading political figure 
in Senegal, taught French composition in French 
lycées (first Tours, then Paris) for ten years 
before he became a deputy for Senegal in 1945. 
Senegalese soldiers fought in France in the First 
World War and participated in the occupation 
of Germany. In the early Thirties the German 
nationalist press was protesting because a 
Senegalese held a junior ministerial post in a 
French government. The idea of integration de- 
clined in the Forties; it was replaced. by that 
of the federation of the various territories of 
former French Africa and indeed ultimately of 
others. Dakar had a vocation to be a great 
capital. The original scheme for the Federation 
of Mali included Upper Volta and Dahomey, 
as well as Senegal and Sudan. But the Ivory 
Coast, whose capital, Abidjan, is the rising rival 
to Dakar, and whose leader M. Houphouet- 
Boigny was at Paris the rival in West African 
Jeadership to M. Léopcld Senghor, successfully 
rallied the Upper Volta and Dahomey to his 
scheme of a looser association of African 
States, the ‘Entente.’ Mali remained as a federa- 
tion of only two, Senegal and Sudan, an ob- 
viously difficult proposition. The Sudan leader 
M. Modibo Keita had, like M. Senghor and M. 
Houphouet, experience not only of French par- 
liamentarianism, but of French ministerial office. 


- He is, however, less a participant in French in- 


teliectual life, nearer to the revolutionary cur- 
rents of Africa and at the head of a community 
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which has far less experience of French political 
life and indeed the outer world than Senegal. 
From the start he probably thought the federal 
aspects of Mali a brief prelude to a unitary 
State with a single party and system of com- 
pulsory labour to put through a big economic 
programme—not at all the way the Senegalese 
saw things. 

The Mali Federation was accepted unwill- 
ingly by President de Gaulle, but once accepted 
was made the basis for ‘all the treafies of co- 
operation with France. It is Mali, not the Sudan 
or Senegal, that has granted France military, 
naval and air bases. It is to Mali that France 
has promised assistance for both external defence 
and, if need be, the maintenance of internal 
order. It is Mali and France that have committed 
themselves to solve their disputes within the 
French Community. 

It is therefore an awkward situation for 
France, and particularly for the President, to 
have Senegal breaking from the federation which 
M. Modibo Keita claims to be still in existence. 
It is M. Modibo Keita, still claiming to be 
Prime Minister of Mali, who has a delegate in 
Paris, and who claims to have sole right to the 
obedience of the Mali troops, most of whom are 
Senegalese. But it is Senegal that has had three 
centuries of contact with France. 

The mere fact of receiving M. Mamadou Dia, 
the Senegalese Prime Minister, the mere fact 
indeed of inviting M. Mamadou Dia and M. 
Keita to Paris, as if they had equal status in 


the quarrel, can be interpreted by angry 
Sudanese as an intervention of France in the 
internal affairs of Mali, although Mali as 
originally conceived has certainly come to an 
end. 

M. Keita has certainly not returned to an 
easy situation in the Sudan, where there were 
already critics who blamed him for not follow- 
ing the path of M. Sekou Touré, President of 
Guinea, to complete separation from France. 
He is therefore under pressure and temptation 
to revise his French Community policy. Sudan 
is an area of great importance to France, since 
it includes a large part of the southern Sahara 
and borders with Algeria from the south. M. 
Modibo Keita, in his first telegram to President 
de Gaulle in reply to the invitation to come to 
Paris, has warned him that he still claims to 
speak for all Mali, that the Senegalese are rebels 
against an indissoluble union (eighteen months 
old) and that a step by Paris towards a recog- 
nition of Senegalese independence would have 
grave international consequences. 

But how can the President fail to recognise 
the independence of Senegal if its leaders, M. 
Léopold Senghor, hitherto President of the Mali 
Assembly, and M. Mamadou Dia, the Prime 
Minister, have the country behind them? If the 
initiators of the Mali Federation have already 
torn it up? 

This is the problem that President de Gaulle 
has to solve at the moment when he is trying 
once more to make a move towards peace in 
Algeria in a situation much less favourable than 
last June, with, indeed, all Africa slipping out 
of the Western sphere into the atmosphere of 
a market for mercenaries with East and West 
bidding against each other. 


Mr. K’s Chinese Dragon 


By DESMOND DONNELLY. MP 


HE real significance of the great Russia- 

China clash is that it is not new. Basically 
it is the same argument that has gone on 
between the two Communist parties since the 
Chinese Communist debacle of 1927 and Mao 
Tse-tung’s dismissal from the Chinese Polit- 
bureau. In my view, the argument will continue 
indefinitely. As China’s economic and military 
strength grows, it will have far-reaching effects 
on the development of Communism. Eventually 
it may alter the course of world history. 

To understand the argument, one has to go 
back to the early history of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and to the experiences of Russian 
leadership that are imprinted upon Mao Tse- 
tung and his immediate circle. 

The Chinese Communist Party began in the 
1920s as an orthodox Marxist-Leninist party, 
under Russian influence. It soon had a resident 
Russian adviser, Borodin, whom Mao says 
openly was ‘a right-wing blunderer.” Upon flat 
orders from the Cominform—at that time it had 
no power to reject them—the Chinese Communist 
Party was forced to practise peaceful co- 
existence with Chiang Kai-shek. As gratitude 
for this collaboration, Chiang Kai-shek organised 
his infamous coup d'état in 1927, executing or 
imprisoning the majority of the Chinese Com- 


munist leaders and compelling the survivors 
either to flee to Russia with Borodin, in an old 
Ford car laden with petrol cans—or to go 
underground, as Mao did. 

During this chaotic period, in an attempt to 
rescue something from the wreckage brought 
about by the disastrous Russian direction, Mao 
led an abortive uprising in Hunan. For doing 
this without Russian-approved orders, he was 
dismissed from the Politbureau, and his group 
publicly denounced as ‘the rifle movement.’ 
Undeterred, he made his way to the mountain 
fastness of Chingkanshan, eventually joining 
forces with General Chu Teh, who had fought 
his way to the same spot with a small Com- 
munist force. 

There began Mao’s own process of political 
evolution, which led eventually—through the 
incredible vicissitudes of the Long March, many 
years of civil war, the Sino-Japanese conflict, 
the World War, and more civil war—to the 


proclamation of the Government of the People’s - 


Republic of China from the great red Tien An 
Men Gate in Peking, on October 1, 1949. 

Mao rejected the Russian doctrine of the up- 
rising of the urban proletariat. Instead, he based 
his Chinese party upon rural revolution. The 
extent of the Chinese-Russian gulf that grew 
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thereby is illustrated by the fact that it was five 
years after the Chinese Communists’ final 
victory before any top-level Russian leader 
established personal contact with him. This was 
in late 1954, long after Stalin’s death, when 
Khrushchev and Bulganin appeared in Peking 
with offers of economic assistance. One cannot 
imagine a comparable gap of five years with no 
personal contact between the heads of the 
United States and Britain, following on such a 
significant change of government. 

After the Khrushchev-Bulganin visit there was 
a Sino-Soviet honeymoon—I saw some of the 
evidence myself in the sudden change in 
Chinese propaganda, as I was in Peking at this 
period. After the honeymoon, a more regular 
marital relationship developed, with minor 
disagreements becoming more marked as time 
proceeded. 

The first sign of the pattern of current conflict 
over attitudes towards the West was visible at 
the Geneva Indo-China conference, in the 
summer of 1954 (even before the Khrushchev- 
Bulganin visit to Peking). At Geneva, the 
Chinese delegation led by Chou En-lai was far 
more truculent than the Russians. I recall 
visiting Mr. Eden at his lakeside villa one 
morning during the conference when the 
British Foreign Secretary was full of praise for 
Mr. Molotov and his reasonableness, as com- 
pared with the Chinese. 

For a period, during 1955-56, the Sino-Soviet 
alliance worked reasonably well—the Chinese 
were still appreciative of the aid they were re- 
ceiving under the 1954 Agreement, and Mao 
Tse-tung’s Government was preoccupied with 
the collectivisation drive. The next significant 
indications of an independent Chinese policy— 
this time in doctrinal matters—was the report 
that the Peking leaders had intervened in the 
Polish-Russian dispute in October, 1956. This 
time the Chinese support was lent towards a 
more liberal policy. For some months the 
Chinese liberal trend continued—although Chou 
En-lai was called upon to endorse Russian action 
in Hungary when liberalisation went too far. It 
reached its final culmination in the so-called 
‘Hundred Flowers’ era in early 1957, and wilted 
when the flowers did. 

Yet over the whole of this period, 1955-57, 
there were important differences of attitude 
between the Chinese and Russian Communist 
parties. At no time did their relationships 
approach those which existed between the 
Russian and East European parties. 

Two illustrations will suffice. In China, 
Khrushchev’s famous secret speech to the 20th 
Congress was not circulated to local parties but 
suppressed. In Russia, Mao Tse-tung’s speech 
on contradictions within the socialist society 
was published, but discussion of it was pro- 
hibited. 

The current phase of dispute actually began 
in 1958 when Khrushchev suddenly cancelled 
his visit to the UN and flew dramatically to 
Peking instead. The Russians were worried about 
the artificial Quemoy crisis in the autumn of 
1958; and the Communes idea also seriously 
alarmed them because it implied Chinese doc- 
trinal leadership of the bloc. They therefore 
applied strong economic pressure during the 
winter of 1958-59; and when the Chinese Com- 
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‘munist Party finally accepted Russian leader- 


ship of the bloc, their reward was the new Sino- 
Soviet Economic Agreement, 1959, involving 
5,000,000,000 roubles of Russian aid and credits. 
Now, we are back to the same argument, 
which stems from the differing requirements of 
the two Communist parties. Broadly, it is 
because China is so underdeveloped—as com- 
pared with Russia—that the local need is for 
greater tensions in order to demand sacrifices 
to further the industrialisation drives. In Russia, 
on the other hand, industrialisation and de- 
Stalinisation have created the opposite need. 
Also, the overt argument is not about basic 
aims but tactics—for the Kremlin has not aban- 
doned its belief in eventual Communist world 
domination, any more than the Imperial City. 
It is that Mr. Khrushchev is far closer to accept- 
ing the theory of the nuclear deterrent than Mao 
Tse-tung and he has different ideas as to how to 
set about achieving their basic aim in the modern 
world. To that extent it is wrong to present Mr. 
Khrushchev in the role of a gallant Russian Adlai 
Stevenson—the liberal to be supported at all 
costs. To be realistic, he remains the man with 
the instincts of Palmerston, the background of 
the Inquisition and the training of Al Capone. 
As China grows stronger economically her 
political independence is likely to increase. Of 
course, in time, she too will become a great in- 
dustrial power and be faced by the same social 
and political problems as in Russia. But 
although she could become the third industrial 
power in the world, in aggregate, in the 1970s, 
China’s population and its rate of growth are 
so vast that individual standards of life will 
remain much lower for much longer than in 
Russia—thereby prolonging. the political re- 
quirements for tension. A careful scrutiny of 
the efforts that have been made in the direction 
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of a birth-control policy shows that little head- 
way has been made so far—the Marxist rejec- 
tion of Malthus as ‘bourgeois nonsense... 
there’s no such thing as over-population ... 
only under-production and under-consumption’ 
is still accepted. 

From the Russian point of view, their own 
relationship with China resembles that of the 
Kaiser’s Germany to the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. But with this difference: the ‘Empire’ is 
ruled by fanatical and isolated men, who persist 
in their reactionary faith. The deep-seated fear 
in Moscow is that their ally may drag the whole 
bloc into a military venture which it will be 
impossible to limit—as the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire did in 1914. 

China is expected to explode her own nuclear 
weapons in 1962-64. Already she has announced 
militia training with the declared intention of 
arming and training every third person—men 
and women—of her population. This will give 
her a trained military reserve of 230,000,000 
persons on present figures, provided that the 
organisation keeps pace with the intention. 

Thus it is not surprising that Khrushchev and 
his Russian colleagues are seriously concerned. 
The implications for Russia and the world of 
growing Chinese strength, coupled with overt 
Chinese intransigence, are profound. The situa- 
tion is made even more difficult for him by 
Chinese memories of earlier Russian mistakes, 
and also by the lamentable and arid attitudes 
towards China adopted by the Western powers: 

The Sino-Soviet dispute is too important to 
both sides for either to risk a break, as in the 
case of Yugoslavia. But the differences are likely 
to fluctuate and to grow, reflecting the fact that 
Communism emerges at different rates in dif- 
ferent soils and proving that, where national 
interests are affected, the monolith cracks. 
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County 


By PETER FORSTER 


“VT BELIEVE in three things,’ remarked my lunch 

hostess in Georgia earlier this year, an elderly 
lady of immense charm, ‘Segregation, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and resistance to all progress!’ 
This was after she had apologised because ‘I was 
brought up to believe you should always serve 
one white, one green and one red vegetable, and 
today we had no red.’ We were walking in the 
grounds of her house on a river bank some miles 
from Savannah, and having learned that I wrote 
novels, she went on to tell me she remembered her 
mother carrying Trilby from her father’s study 
with a pair of fire-tongs, and depositing it in the 
river. When I admired the house, she recalled 
how one morning shortly after the last war her 
husband told her he had just placed one and a 
half million dollars to her account, and if she 
thought she could build a place within this limit, 
to go ahead. She overspent a little, and the result 
made Scarlett’s Tara seem like a squatter’s 
bungalow. 

My hostess was a lady of culture, wit and 
great generosity. She would certainly be admired, 
and her views would be shared, by Governor 
Ernest Vandiver. The most important practical 
difference between their positions is that Gover- 
nor Vandiver has it in his power to shut down 
every public school in Georgia, thus depriving 
some half a million children of their education; 
and this autumn it seems quite likely that he will 
do just that. 

For the Suvreme Court's decision on integra- 
tion of schools, the slow fuse burning down 
through the South, has now reached Georgia, 
most British, most elegant of the Confederate 
States. In Georgia it is still 1788; the affluence 
is still startling, the beakers are still full of the 
Deep South, and in Savannah especially race 
relations have always been good because in early 
days the economy set them on the employer- 
employee, rather than the master-servant basis, 
whose legacy bedevils other States. But the 
powder-kegs nestle beneath the pleasant verandas, 
and nobody doubts it. 

The Constitution of the State of Georgia for- 
bids integration. Some time ago Federal Judge 


‘Hunter in the State capital, Atlanta, ordered the 


State to implement the Supreme Court’s decision 
and integrate schools. To buy a delay, the State 
Legislature set up a Commission to consider the 
problem this summer. If no satisfactory plan is 
forthcoming by the early autumn, Judge Hunter 
is expected to order integration forthwith. In that 
case, Governor Vandiver has said that he will 
carry out his threat to cut off State funds to the 
schools, which would mean their closure. 

Two points may be borne in mind when con- 
sidering this from outside. First, that in the South 
it is the whites who are segregated. Just as when 
they talk of ‘the War,’ they tend to mean the 
Civil rather than the Global, so they have little 
idea, let alone understanding, of opinion outside 
the South. Second, that what elsewhere is taken 
to be a matter of moral and political principle, 
in the South is often seen as simple civics. 

Thus when in Savannah you talk of the colour 


bar, the reply will probably be to do with the 
County Unit System. This is much like our 
former way with rotten boroughs. Georgia is 
divided into one hundred and fifty-nine counties, 
each returning a representative to the Legislature, 
which means that a city is on a par with some 
barren backwoods county of a few hundred 
people. Four votes in Chatham County, in which 
stands Savannah with its 120,000 population, are 
worth one country vote. Conceived as a device to 
prevent the large centres gaining too much con- 
trol over the people in the outback, the system 
has long since been turned to the advantage of 
the political machine associated with the name of 
Talmadge, whereby the poor white farmers, 
bribed by such means as good roads and election- 
time largesse, keep the reactionaries in power. 
Change the County Unit System, say your South- 
ern moderates, and you have a chance of settling 
the integration problem. The State Legislature, 
not the Supreme Court, now holds the ball. 

But to change that system is in effect to ask 
the boys to vote themselves out of office and 
profits. Moreover, there is an election to the 
Legislature this month, which is bound to 
preserve the status quo during another four years. 
A Savannah editor told me: ‘The two things 
every candidate for political office in this State 
stands for are segregation in the schools and the 
County Unit System, and if he wants to be sure 
of not getting in, let him try the opposite plat- 
form. Why, even Ellis Arnold, the most liberal 
Governor we've ever had, said in 1940 that no 
decent white man would stand for change in 
those two respects!’ He admitted cautiously that 
there might be need for change, but pointed out 
that, even so, September’s elections are likely to 
turn on civic issues as much as racial. In 
Chatham County, for instance, the current major 
controversy is over the proposal to extend the 
Savannah city limits a short distance. This would, 
incidentally, bring them to the verge of the roll- 
ing acres of my lunch hostess’s estate. ‘They’re 
just set on pushing us into the river!’ she 
said indignantly when the subject cropped up. 

However, faced with the prospect of their 
children deprived of education, some decent 
enough white men are trying to avert disaster by 
yielding to the tide. But not many. A newspaper 
reporter, associated with the ‘Hope’ movement to 
keep the schools open come what may, even 
integration, said: ‘People are afraid of reprisals, 
social and economic. I worked for two months 
here in Savannah trying to start an organisation, 
but nobody cared. Teachers daren’t protest be- 
cause they're paid by the State, and anyway they 
have to sign a loyalty oath saying they don’t 
belong to any “subversive” organisation. The 
atmosphere is like when the Nazis burned the 
books. I know the State Commission may come 
up with this Pupil Placement Scheme—having a 
Board place children in the appropriate schools, 
and this could be a wonderful thing properly 
used, segregating the bright from the dull, im- 
proving our low educational standards. But if it 
happens, it'll only be a device for perpetuating 


segregation.’ It was noteworthy that the 
most open and intelligent mind with which | 
discussed these problems in Savannah considered 
this man a ‘troublemaker.’ However, she did 
think the Pupil Placement Scheme the one re- 
motely feasible compromise in sight, even if it 
meant only that: ‘Nobody could prove they'd 
been split up for reasons of colour. Have one 
pilot school where they are truly integrated, get 
lots of photos and publicity, and that would stall 
things for the time being!’ 

Time is in fact the crucial consideration at 
present. There is deadlock over principles; what 
is needed is a possible course of action, and soon. 
The editor said: “‘There’s no great urge among 
the negroes for integration—even the representa- 
tive of the NAACP [National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People] here isn’t 
pressing for it. He knows, as they all know, it 
would bring down their standards; they can do 
better as things are. As it is, their schools are 
newer and better than ours. It would mean losing 
their teachers, too, because we’d never accept 
negro teachers. Believe me, this thing is more full 
of angles than geometry. We’re not even near to 
social acceptance of the negro. There’s no 
rancour or hatred of the negro. He’s not a 
second-class citizen—you never hear anyone 
round here say that—each within his own 
sphere is first-class, and they have their own civic 
organisation here, called HUB. In Chatham 
County the negro is not an economic threat to 
the white man—relations are happy. Integration 
won't come, and the schools won’t shut.’ But he 
would not say what would happen, if not one or 
the other. 

When | asked why segregation is so passion- 
ately maintained, he shrugged. ‘Behind it basi- 
cally is the fear of mixed blood. Social inter- 
marriage nobody wants. And propinquity is a 
hell of a force!’ Colour is not the main considera- 
tion, for he went on to assure me how readily he 
would (and did) entertain Indian guests. But local 
negroes were the descendants of slaves, and 
primitive fear has no links with logic. 

Yet he, let me emphasise, was a moderate— 
light-miles more tolerant than the poor whites, 
the ‘wool-hats’ (i.e., dyed-in-the-wool segrega- 
tionists) of the rural Tobacco Roads who fear 
negro competition. Indeed, it could be said that 
integration is most opposed by poor whites and 
rich negroes. But the most alarming feature of 
all in the present situation seemed to me the 
bitterness among the Southern moderates, who 
feel that the Supreme Court decision has cut the 
ground from under their feet. forcing them to 
hurry on foolishly when they were advancing 
gradually and with some success. As the editor 
put it: ‘The greatest danger now is that the 
negro will lose the friendship of the Southern 
white man.’- There will be real disaster if the 
moderates opt for the reactionary camp. It may 
be that as things stand they tend towards the 
paternalistic rather than the egalitarian in their 
dealings with the negro. But whatever the moral 
rights and wrongs of that, | might add that I 
would sooner be an aged servant in the Savannah 
households I saw than an old-age pensioner in 
England. 

Moreover, I was startled to find the editor’s 
contention about integration not being the wish 
of all negroes confirmed by the one leader of the 
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local negro community I was able tc meet. (The 
other made, but ducked, an appointment.) He 
was a bland, courteous young Methodist pastor, 
who switched off the background organ Muzak 
on his portable tape recorder a little way through 
the interview. Like others in his position and of 
his colour throughout the world, he seemed part- 
Machiavelli, part-Messiah—and, in passing, lest 
certain hackles have been rising in the course of 
all this, I must mention that he said he preferred 
to be called a negro, which is what he clearly and 
unshamefully was, and found (as I do) something 


ineffably condescending about the obtrusively © 


tactful use of ‘coloured person.’ 

The Machiavelli was prepared to half-hope for 
closure, ‘because that would bring Ellis Arnold 
out again to have them reopened, and he’s a 
liberal.’ Also: ‘Integration means poor white 
teachers, and good negro teachers going north, 
with lower standards for us.” The Messiah in- 
sisted that housing projects should be done ‘with, 
not for, negroes.’ And: ‘I wouldn’t like to see 
schools in Savannah integrated. As father of 
three, I think it would be degrading for the 
whites, levelling down all round. I’m interested 
in human beings, not just one group.’ In between 
lay a shrewd idealism: ‘There are fifteen million 
negroes in the USA, with an annual income of 
some fifteen billion dollars—all of which gets 
spent. Few big businesses, basic industries, are in 
negro hands—they’re run by whites for negroes. 
(Except for undertakers, by the way.) That’s 
where the inequity lies rather than in education, 
though often the curriculum in white schools is 
more advanced. Still, we have modern equipment 
and are improving—we’ve just got our first 
accredited high school here for negroes. So 
schools aren’t the first priority in my view—I'd 
rather see an effort by the interests in the city to 
promote housing, jobs, etc. I don’t feel any stigma 
about segregation, and many segregation prob- 
lems elsewhere don’t arise here—the buses, for 
example, are used 90 per cent. by negroes, 
and the 10 per cent. whites are of the same class 
working with them. If the old pledge of separate- 
but-equal had been implemented, there would 
never have been this situation. Now everybody is 
playing wait-and-see-what-happens. But this is 
already the most integrated city in the South.” 

One other vital factor must be mentioned, and 
that is the white Southern mystique of courtesy. 
There is a local saying in Savannah: ‘Never ex- 
plain, complain, apologise!’ Acting upon it has 
resulted in a society extraordinarily tolerant and 
amiable, but in some ways it has smudged the 
edges of perception, so that what to brusquer 
spirits may seem a question of principle seems to 
them one of tact. The Methodist minister said: 
‘I told them that if they gave me a seat on the 
School Board I’d guarantee there’d be no trouble 
over schools here in Chatham County for ten 
years.’ The editor said: ‘There was a proposal 
not long ago to put a negro on the School Board. 
But the Board has to have a formal dinner out 
sometimes, and he wouldn’t very well be able to 
come afd sit down with the rest. Well, it was 
tactful to exclude him, because it would be 
humiliating for him to have to keep away, 
wouldn’t it?’ 

But sooner or later they will all have to sit 
down together, whatever colour the guests, or the 
vegetables. 
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Requiem for an Aircraft Industry 


By OLIVER STEWART 


A the Farnborough Air Show next week, the 
public will get its first glimpse of the curious 
package which Mr. Duncan Sandys has handed 
to Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, his successor at the 
Ministry of Aviation. The package will be seen 
to contain a synthetic aircraft industry which is 
intended to replace the now defunct naturally 
grown article. Mr. Sandys took nine months to 
glue his industry together and it demands 
immediate and critical scrutiny. 

Where there used to be a score of competing 
firms, there are now four dominant groups. They 
are the Hawker Siddeley Group, the British 
Aircraft Corporation, Westland Aircraft Ltd., 
and, on the engine side, Rolls-Royce Ltd. Short 
Brothers and Harland are 70 per cent. govern- 
ment-owned. For a long time Handley Page 
held out against ‘rationalisation’—which Sir 
Frederick said that Mr. Sandys was spelling 
with an ‘n’—but since the cut back in Victor 
orders the rumour has been that the company is 
preparing to capitulate. 

Internally the new industry’s ramifications are 
intricate and obscure, but the firms have this in 
common, that they were brought into existence 
at the instigation of the Government and that 
they look to the Government for support. They 
expect help, for instance, in bearing the cost of 
design, development and early production; and 
they hope that there will be closer collabora- 
tion between the Corporations and the manu- 
facturers and larger orders at home for aircraft 
for the Services. 

These were the inducements that helped to 
bring about the mergers. It was disconcerting for 
those who had fallen over themselves to merge 
or be merged in order to please Mr. Sandys to 
find the Prime Minister had whisked him away 
to another post and that his successor was an 
apostle of reduced government spending. The 
Ministry of Aviation had been welcomed as a 
central policy-making organisation; but it was 
now seen to be also a policy-changing organisa- 
tion. Financial aid promised by one Minister 
could be withheld or whittled down by another. 

There is, however, a more serious matter than 
the probability that the industry will be dis- 
appointed in its expectation of government sup- 
port. It is the degree of control the Government 
has acquired by its expressed and implied 
promises of aid. Today the Ministry of Aviation 
has absolute power over all things aeronautical. 
From specification to operation—including 
certification, licensing and accident investigation 
—it is the sole authority. Yet it is not, to any 
extent, a user of aircraft. 

Without experience of operating them the 
Ministry decides what are good aeroplanes and 
what are bad; which should be built and which 
should not; how much they should cost and how 
and where those that are built should be oper- 
ated. Under the guise of giving independent air- 
lines greater freedom, the Civil Aviation Licens- 
ing Act has put them in bondage to the Ministry. 
There is no chance of any new airline, new air- 
craft, new engine or new aeronautical idea or 
invention emerging in Great Britain unless it has 


the approval of the Ministry. Britain’s aero- 
nautical future rests with the technical staff of 
the Ministry of Aviation. 

I have known the old aircraft industry for 
many years. I have used its products and I have 
confidence in its designers and engineers; but 
I have no confidence in the Government's tech- 
nical officers. They have repeatedly shown that 
they are incapable of assessing correctly the 
potentialities of new designs. The technically 
daring Wallis polymorph—a variable sweep, 
supersonic airliner project—might have given 
us in aeroplanes the kind of lead Whittle gave us 
in power units. But although there was a show 
of official activity after the matter had been 
raised in Parliament, nothing effective was done. 

No action has been taken to prepare a British 
machine for the rapidly growing executive air- 
craft market. In 1957 at Farnborough the Miles 
Student appeared in the flying programme and 
showed itself to be the almost perfect turbine- 
powered executive machine; it should have been 
seized upon and developed at top speed. But 
nothing was done. Three years were frittered 
away. And, as I write, arguments are still going 
on about the Beagle, which is the Peter Mase- 
field executive aircraft project. So, while the new 
European market blossoms and causes great 
excitement among American aircraft makers, 
Britain has nothing to offer. 

The Folland Gnat, first of the light fighters, 
could have been firmly planted in markets over- 
seas—probably including NATO—if the Gov- 
ernment had ordered it at once. But the Folland 
company had not been given its ministerial brain- 
washing and was commanded by the brilliant 
but highly individual W. E. W. Petter. So time 
was again frittered away. There was a similar 
story with the SR177. Now that Petter has left 
and the Folland company has joined Hawker 
Siddeley thirty Gnat trainers have been ordered. 
These economic sanctions may be good politics; 
but they are bad aviation. 

Mr. Sandys’s synthetic industry will not last. 
It is too artificial. The tensions between the 
powerful personalities within it will become too 
great. It is unlikely to maintain the rate of in- 
crease in exports set by the old industry and now 
running at over £150 million a year. But the old 
industry can never be resuscitated. 

Already there are signs. The Vickers Vanguard 
is still called the Vickers Vanguard, whereas if 
I understand the new groupings correctly it 
should be the ‘British Aircraft Corporation's 
Vickers-Armstrong (Aircraft) Vanguard.’ The 
new Avro 748 is called just that and not the 
‘Hawker Siddeley Aviation A. V. Roe 748.’ That 
the old names are sticking suggests that there is 
still some remaining power of manceuvre. But it 
would be vain to hope for the full expression of 
this country’s undoubted aeronautical genius 
while the Ministry of Aviation maintains its 
stranglehold. That is the chief trouble. Somehow 
the ministerial grip must be prized open. Unless 
that is done the British aircraft industry, how- 
ever constituted, will face the danger of a rapid 
and disastrous decline. 
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TIME: 2.0 a.m. 

PLACE: A gaunt, floodlit 
hangar on the perimeter 
of Goodwood race track. 


nn 


an 


DAY: Thur. July 21st. 


MOTH beats senselessly 
round a glaring arc lamp. 

It’s very still outside. 

For this is two in the morning. 
But inside the shadowed dome 
of this high, echoing hangar, 
there is no stillness. For this is 
two in the morning of the day 
Donald Campbell is to -drive 
Bluebird on her first vital test. 
There she stands. Low. Squat. 
A sleek, almost menacing blue, 
highlighted silhouette. And round 
her swarm the 2 o’clock men 
behind this great adventure. The 
unsung heroes. The mechanics 
who’ve laboured night after night 
for six weeks—sleepless or snatch- 
ing quick, unsatisfying cat-naps 
—to get her ready. Men like ‘Chief’ 
Leo Villa—who’s holding a mut- 
tered last minute conference right 
there in the foreground (he’s been 
40 years with the fabulous Camp- 
bells). Men like Squadron Leader 
Peter Carr who gave up flying 
supersonic jets for the R.A.F. 
especially to join Donald Campbell 
as Manager of this fantastic ven- 
ture. Men like 21 years old Brian 
Coppock, straining into the guts 








The ‘two o’ciock men’ swarm over Bluebird. As Donald himself said ‘‘They’ve done a wonderful job 


these chaps, many of them literally haven’t had their boots off for four days’’. 


The two o’clock men 
behind Campbell 


of Bluebird (front centre), whose 
only bed for the past week has 
been a shake-down in the hangar. 





The man of the moment. Far from 
the least hectored of the team is 


D. Campbell. Pressure was so great 
he took to a plane to meet his 
appointments. Here he arrives at 
Goodwoodfor thefirst, vital,test run. 





This is what lies behind the 
glamour. This, and much more. 
The much more of months 
of patient research. British 
Petroleum is supplying all the 
fuel and lubricants for Bluebird. 
At its Sunbury Research Station 
enormous overtime effort has been 
put in to solve many completely 
new problems: to produce gear 
oil that would give protection up 
to a stress of 290,000 Ib. per square 
inch at 11,000 r.p.m. in the 
transmission : to find greases that 
would stand up to the tempera- 
tures experienced in braking from 
500 m.p.h.: such were the 
problems. They have been solved. 


And, like the mechanics, BP’s 
technicians had their reward 
when, at precisely 1.56 p.m. on 
July 21st, Donald Campbell set 
Bluebird’s wheels spinning for 
the first trip under her own 
power round the test circuit at 
Goodwood. 

Soon Bluebird and Campbell 
will meet at Utah. To smash that 
record for Britain. BP wishes himall 
the luck in the world. But whether 
he succeeds or not, it will not bein 
vain. For as Campbell said “‘An 
awful lot of research has gone into 
this project and the private motor- 
ist willcertainly en- 
joy the fruits of it.” 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF NATO 


Sir,—You and Colonel Lort-Phillips are much to be 
congratulated in exposing the futility of NATO. But 
just because NATO is militarily useless in con- 
ventional terms it is extremely dangerous. If 
challenged conventionally it will either have to 
collapse or save its face by using tactical nuclear 
weapons. If it uses these the situation will inevitably 
and probably rapidly degenerate into large-scale 
nuclear war. It has been repeatedly stated that 
tactical nuclear weapons will be used. We need a 
completely new approach to the whole question of 
defence; an approach which would take into account 
the world-wide scope of the cold war and its political 
and economic implications. Such a_ reappraisal 
would, I am convinced, show that to base defence 
strategy on the use of nuclear energy for military 
purposes is an idea as obsolete (and perilous) as 
NATO.—Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN KING-HALL 
King-Hall News-Letter 

162 Buckingham Palace Road, SW1 


* 


Sir,—Patrick Lort-Phillips in writing of strategic 
nuclear deterrence gives, probably unintentionally, a 
dangerously false picture of NATO today. 

NATO armies are increasingly being armed with 
tactical nuclear weapons (atomic artillery, atomic 
mortars, and so on), which the supreme commander, 
his deputies, the British defence white papers, and 
now the German general staff, say will be used 
against a large conventional attack. 

All available evidence shows that the use of 
tactical atomic weapons will lead to local spread of 
long-lived radioactive isotopes. A tactical nuclear 
war could, and probably would, destroy Europe and 
Britain without the use of ‘the bomb.’ 

Who gives orders to use these (comparatively 
small) atomic weapons, as distinct from ‘the bomb,’ 
the deterrent? If attacked by overwhelming force, 
obviously local commanders will use their most 
powerful weapons. 

How do the generals plan to prevent a tactical 
nuclear war leading to the use of H-bombs? 

Our survival depends on the widest possible under- 
standing of the dangers from all types of nuclear 
weapons. This must lead to an international urge to 
control their use and create non-suicidal world 
organisations to settle international disputes. 

Can a beginning be made by setting up a world 
organisation of ‘atomic scientists (realising that 
Russia and America may not come in, certainly at 
first), with UN control of radioactive raw material? 
—Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY TAYLOR 
The Old Rectory, Cricket Mather bie, 
Ilminster, Somerset 
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BRAINWASHING 


Sm,—As one of the correspondents covering the 
Powers trial, of whom Mr. Bernard Levin has been 
good enough to say that we ‘did as good a job as 
the circumstances allowed,’ I agree with his remarks 
about the Soviet censorship. Personally I found this 
censorship extremely irritating and at times  in- 
comprehensible. 

For instance, my cabled description for the 
Sunday Times of the trial as ‘an impressive but 
carefully contrived judicial spectacle’ was allowed 
by the telegraph censor to go out. On the other 
hand, for a radio news broadcast for Independent 
Television, in which'I intended to describe the 
spectacle as ‘altogether well rehearsed and well 
produced,’ my ‘copy,’ which I had to submit before- 
hand. was returned to me by the telephone censor 
with these words heavily scored out. Yet litera 
scripta manent. 

On the bigger issue of whether or not Powers was 
brainwashed, I must differ from Mr. Levin. Mr. 
Levin believes he was, and by brainwashing I assume 
him to mean pre-trial conditioning designed to make 
the accused in the dock say what the prosecution 
wishes him to say regardless of its intrinsic truth. 

Mr. Levin cites the experiences of Mr. Alex 
Weissberg (Conspiracy of Silence) and Mr. Z. F. 
Stypulkowski (Invitation to Moscow). He apparently 
forgets that these belong to a previous period, | 
might almost say age—the age when Stalin was all- 
powerful and the security organs of the Soviet State 
were in the hands of degenerate sadists like Yezhov 
and ambitious yes-men like Beria. Since the enact- 
ment of the new Soviet criminal code in 1958, and 
indeed for some time before, the protracted and 
frequent nocturnal questioning, the lack of sleep, the 
undernourishment and all the rest of it have been 
unpleasant memories of the Stalinist past. 

It is true that between the time of his arrest and 
his appearance in court, Powers was held incom- 
municado from the outside world, with the sole 
exception of his defence counsel. But this feature 
is not peculiar to the Soviet legal system. It obtains 
in several Western countries, such for example as 
Denmark. 

I have no doubt that ig this case the accused's 
pre-trial investigation was detailed and thorough 
and that Powers was repeatedly taken over they 
ground covered in the indictment. But there is no 
evidence that the investigating officers did their 
work otherwise than humanely. On the contrary, 
there is the evidence of Powers’s letters home, his 
demeanour and statements in court, and publicly 
expressed opinions of his wife and parents, which 
all point to his having been well treated and well 
fed during his confinement. None of his family who 
saw and talked with him after the trial was over 
found any signs of brainwashing or drugging, such 
as may have happened to at least one of the defen- 
dants in the Metropolitan-Vickers trial in 1933.— 
Yours faithfully, 

H. MONTGOMERY HYDE 
Marlpits Cottage, Nutley, Sussex 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘1 am sorry to see so 
distinguished an authority as Mr. Hyde taking so 
nominalist a view of Soviet behaviour. By all 
accounts, the Russian terror is now far less terrible 
than at its worst under Stalin: but it is as absurd to 
take the new Soviet criminal code of 1958 at its face 
value and calmly declare that the brainwashing 
horrors are nothing but “unpleasant memories” now 
as it would have been (and many people did) to take 
the elaborate paper safeguards in the Stalin Constitu- 
tion of 1936 at their face value. What counts is not 
what the Soviet authorities say but what they do. 
It is true that Khrushchev has not had his fallen 
rivals killed, as Stalin did: but talk of “degenerate 
sadists like Yezhov” cannot alter the fact that 
Khrushchev himself was responsible, under Statin, 
for some of the most terrible mass slaughter in his- 
tory, and there is no reason to believe that, if he 
thought it necessary, he would now shrink from any 
methods to gain his ends. Legalised brutality is still 
part of the Soviet system, even if a much smaller part. 
Captain Powers may not have been tortured; but-his 
own statements that he was “humanely” treated can 
certainly not be accepted as evidence, since precisely 
such statements were made time and time again 
under the Stalin terror by men who were later known 
to have been tortured mercilessly. As for Mr. Hyde’s 
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bland comparison of the Soviet legal system with the 
Danish, there is one vital difference: in the Danish 
system the defence counsel is on the prisoner’s side. 
Or does Mr. Hyde claim that Grinev was not acting 
under orders? Come to that, does he claim that the 
judges had not been told before the trial opened 
what the sentence was to be?’—Editor, Spectator.] 


REASONS OF STATE: KENYA 


Sir,—The reasoning expressed in ‘Reasons of State: 
Kenya’ (Spectator, August 19) is rather difficult to 
follow. 

The author seems to think that the execution 
of Poole was an act of injustice committed for 
reasons of race feeling; that, in order to avoid 
giving the impression that there is a special, lenient 
code of justice for white men in Kenya, we have 
hanged a man who would not otherwise have been 
hanged. But he gives no reason for believing this. 
In his own words, ‘there seems no doubt that he 
[Poole] was guilty as charged,’ If Poole had himself 
been an African, or if his victim had been white, 
would the sentence still have been carried out? I 
am sure it would, and your author makes no 
attempt to claim that it wouldn't. It is surely irrele- 
vant to protest, as he does, that Poole’s crime is 
one ‘for which no white man has been executed 
in the entire history of the colony.’ This only 
means that up till now one particular form of murder 
had always escaped its legal punishment. Now it 
has been punished as the law provides. 

I quite agree that the death penalty itself is 
wrong. But your author was not making a case 
against capital punishment as such. He was pro- 
testing that Poole’s colour had contributed to his 
execution, when in fact it had only failed to save 
him from it. If he has a rational defence of this 
argument, it would be interesting to hear what it is. 
—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES WRONG 
40 Hornton Street, W8 


(Mr. Wrong answers his own argument when he 
says that ‘up till now one particular form of murder 
has always escaped its legal punishment. Now it has 
been punished as the law provides.’ But the only 
thing that has changed in the interim is the racial 
attitude of the authorities in Kenya. If a man who 
would not previously have been executed is now 
executed it is to that fact we must look for an 
explanation.—Bditor, Spectator.} 


ART AND EROS 


Sir,—I think many would agree that the touches of 
violence in such a film as Ben-Hur give the audience 
of that film sadistic responses which they had better 
be without. These effects are ‘sadistic’ and ‘sexual’ as 
Katharine Whitehorn says, but their perverseness 
goes unnoticed by the censor and the public. 

I think, however, there is a fallacy in her argu- 
ment on the other hand that ‘Bardot is clean sex,’ and 
‘it is only what goes on in ordinary heads and beds 
anyway. This shows a fallacy which occurs, too, in 
your other correspondent’s recent remarks on strip 
clubs—that ‘there is no evidence that businessmen 
are corrupted by such clubs.’ 

Eroticism in folksong is an expression of sexual 
vigour, and is carefully suspended in a social- 
cultural code of sexual maurs, as James Reeves has 
shown. This is true, too, I think, of Hindu erotic 
sculpture—it expresses the wonder of sexual 
creativity, in forms of great beauty. Even though 
Hindu erotic sculpture shows gods in the act of. 
copulation the effect is to fill the observer with awe, 
for the primary purpose is to celebrate the wonder 
of life. It was this kind of celebration which Lawrence 
attempted in Lady Chatterley’s Lover, which is now 
the subject of public prosecution. In these cases the 
erotic power is suspended in the medium of poetry, 
or sculpture, or poetic prose, the art being more 
important than the display or description of parts of 
the body or physical union. 

At the utmost extreme from these works of art are 
the displays of actual rape which, I believe, the 
Romans enjoyed in their forums. To this category 
belongs the strip club—the man dressed as an 
electric plug uniting with the girl dressed as an 
electric socket: and the films of Brigitte Bardot, 
surely? The point of these displays being not the 
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extending of our awareness of human experience 
through the sensitive delineation of it by the artist, 
but the kick we get from watching certain forms of 
sexual display. 

The strip club owner says to himself: ‘I'll give my 
audience a kick.’ So does the maker of a film such 
as Ben-Hur, or the exploiter of Brigitte Bardot’s 
charms. Everything is directed at tease—hence the 
cult of ‘sex-kittenishness.’ The sex in question may 
be ‘normal’ to the extent it is not sadistic or homo- 
sexual—but it is inevitably the sex of the voyeur, 
because the audience is in public seats, watching 
other people make love in pictures twenty feet high. 

Visual eroticism is only properly ‘normal’ when it 
is part of the love-making of two people, alone, and 
in secret, one with the other. It is no argument in the 
discussion of the very subtle problems of public 
taste, censorship, and art to say of film exhibitionism 
‘this is clean sex’ or ‘it is only what goes on in 
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ordinary heads and beds anyway.’ Unfortunately we 
are confused because sexual appeal today is every- 
where used to make us buy clothes, cosmetics, 
cigarettes, beer, or cars, and we regard the eye-greed 
for bosoms, cleavage, and women’s limbs as normal. 
It isn’t—it is really part of our immaturity and our 
sickness: and it is deliberately inculcated to give 
us ‘the wants,’ by commercial sources. 

Between lovers ‘the wants,’ the exploitation of 
looking at the body, and all the strange and beautiful 
manifestations of sexually exciting behaviour are 
magnificent aspects of life’s potentialities. In any 
public show, unless there is a governing high 
purpose, either of art, or, as in the circus or certain 
forms of dance, of entertainment, exhibitionism is 
degrading. It is debasing to see a human being 
willing to exhibit the naked and lovely body for cash 
return. Far from being normal, it possibly makes 
eroticism for the lover in secret less rewarding. The 
special condition of film, theatre, and other 
spectacles must not be forgotten—there is always an 
audience, and thus always a movement towards the 
lower common denominator of taste and interest, 
at worst the tendency to gloat or sneer. The lover 
does neither. In private ‘ordinary beds’ there is, thank 
God, no audience.—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID HOLBROOK 
Ducklake, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Str,—Mr. Randolph Vigne, in his letter of August 26, 
implies that multi-racialism: as visualised by the 
Progressive Party of South Africa would be used as 
‘a cover for continued domination of white over 
black,’ and assumes it would embrace only the 
franchise issue. 

This is untrue. Were the Progressive Party 
desirous of continued white domination it would most 
certainly not have broken away from the apartheid- 
minded United Party, nor taken the risk of admitting 
non-European members—a risk which could lead 
to a working partnership or to complete African 
domination. 

Non-racialism, as I understand it, is the merging 
of various races into a common identity. This, in 
South Africa, is neither desirable nor practical, and 
for these reasons the Liberal Party has never suc- 
ceeded in attracting a significant proportion of either 
Europeans or non-Europeans. Multi-racialism, how- 
ever, envisages equality for all races without each 
group losing its identity: in this way the rich. and 
devious traditions possessed by the South African 
peoples will be preserved.—Yours faithfully, 

ROY THOMAS 
22 Gloucester Street, SW1 


BANK PENSIONERS 
Sir,—It was with a wry face that I read in the 


Spectator of August’19 the note by your contributor’ 


Custos on the prosperity of the banks. As a sep- 
tuagenarian pensioner I and others of my generation 
are far from sharing such prosperity. 

It is pleaded that the funds are not available 
to raise our peffajons to something like equality 
with those which will be enjoyed by men who 
retire this year. The increase in dividends, lavish 
expenditure on bank premises up and down the 
country, coupled with the substantial rises in salary 
recently given to present members of the staff, cause 
considerable bitterness among the older pensioners. 

We claim that we did much to lay the foundation 
of the present P¥asperity and now in our old age 
we are left helpless victims of inflation—Yours 
faithfully, 

H. C. BEERE 
6 Links Road, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


ISRAEL 


Sm,—I can think of nothing to add to my previous 
reply to Jon Kimche’s plaint about my allegedly 
improper review of his book. I think I have given 
the only answer, and if it does not satisfy Mr. 
Kimche, who has merely repeated his complaint 
and the accusation of ‘mixed-up gibberish’—the term 
he uses to describe Morris Ernst’s account of the 
FDR and DP story—I do not propose to answer 
now, because I hope Ernst himself will deal with it. 
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Needless to say, Ernst has provided many more 
details outside his book; and I hope he will give us 
these before long. But I cannot resist pointing out 
just one sample of Mr. Kimche’s argumentative 
technique. Having written off Ernst’s book-account 
with this epithetic phrase, he then promptly selects 
from that account a sentence he finds useful, and 
then repeats that the account is ‘quite valueless as 
evidence’! One need say no more.—Yours faithfully, 

ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 
Ennismore Gardens, SW7 


RALEGH OR ESSEX? 


Sir,—Christopher Hill contends that Sir Walter 
Ralegh ‘is the most forward-looking of the 
Elizabethans’ (June 24). But, as I have argued (‘Essex 
and Liberalism, in PQ 1945; and again in TLS 
Dec. 31, 1954), the Earl of Essex was really the leader 
of the forward group. It was this earl, though in 
disgrace, who was asked in 1600 to be the ‘honorable 
patron’ of the new East India Company. Linked with 
trade was science, and here, too. the Earl was sought 
out: for example in 1597 William Barlow dedicated 
his Navigation to Essex One of Essex’s secretaries, 
Sir Henry Wotton, watched Kepler at his experi- 
ments. In 1588 Essex, not yet of age, was the choice 
of the ‘Puritan party’ as chancellor of Oxford 
University; in 1591 he was the choice of the majority 
of the faculty. In 1598—his appointment was urged 
by Archbishop Whitgift — he was appointed 
chancellor of the forward-looking Cambridge 
University. A pioneer in religious toleration, Sir 
Edwin Sandys was in the Essex circle. 

Even in death Essex was the leader of overseas 
experiments. His close companion, the Earl of 
Southampton, former patron of Shakespeare, became 
secretary of the Virginia Company; and many of 
Essex’s ‘knights’ (he is still hounded for the creation) 
were founders of the first permanent settlement ‘n 
Virginia~De La Warr, knighted in Ireland in 1599, 
became the first governor of the colony of 
Virginia; and Sir Thomas Gates, knighted at Cadiz 
in 1596, heads the list of grantees in the charter of 
1601 to Virginia and Plymouth Companies.—Yours 
faithfully, 

E. P. KUHL 
The State University of lowa 


BRAVE NEW UNDERWORLD 


Sir,—The last Soho strip club I visited announced 
very firmly that ‘Ladies Are Not Admitted,’ and I 
am glad to learn from Mr. Kenneth Allsop’s letter 
that this reactionary and obscurantist sex-discrimi- 
nation is the exception and not (as I had mistakenly 
supposed) the London rule. To a staunch upholder 
of woman’s rights, like myself, it is heartening to 
know that those stalwarts of fifty years ago did not 
chain themselves for nothing to Mr. Asquith’s rail- 
ings, or hunger-strike in vain—Yours faithfully, 

CYRIL RAY 
99 Gower Street, WC1 


FOOD LABELS 


Sir,—Leslie Adrian might take a look at some 
British exports, as relabelled to meet the require- 
ments of the United States Pure Food and Drug 
Act. I recall buying a package of biscuits in New 
York which bore a British label indicating that they 
contained oranges. The extra label added for the 
US showed that the only fruit contained in the 
product was apricot pulp.—Yours faithfully, 

PAUL CRANEFIELD 
New York, NY 


RIDER HAGGARD 


Sir,—It seems to me that your contributor Neal 
Ascherson may have made a slight misstatement in 
his article ‘He’ when he asserts that Rider Haggard 
after his second novel The Witch’s Head ‘never wrote 
intensively about Norfolk society again.’ He certainly 
wrote a later novel which was entirely devoted to 
Norfolk country society called Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C. It is many years since I read this book, but I 
always thought that it was an extremely interesting 
and attractive story—yYours faithfully. 

D. BOURKE-BORROWES 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, SW1 
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Playing ‘Truant 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Beyond the Fringe. The 
Seagull. Romulus the 
Great. Mary Stuart in 
Scotland. (Edinburgh 
Festival.) 

A TRADITION seems to be 

growing up at the Edin- 

burgh Festival that there 
are only two kinds of 
drama on show. There 
are the plays which are 
worth seeing and on their 
way already to London. 

And there are the plays which are not worth 

seeing and are on their way already to nowhere. 

If this pattern continues, if the Festival remains 

a cut-price cultural beano for Scottish middle- 

brows who want to save the price of a ticket to 

London and at the same time indulge their pas- 

sion for parochial melodrama, then it will soon 

be impossible for Sassenach critics to justify 
playing truant from the West End each autumn. 

As Agate used to say to his editor when asked to 

visit Kew—‘Sir, I am your critic for the Metro- 

polis, not for Outer Mongolia.’ 

The only exception so far to this rigid dicho- 
tomy has been Beyond the Fringe—a frenzied, 
skeletal, uncompromising late-night revue by four 
young men in fluorescent shirts who may never 
meet again in front of the same blank backcloth. 
It is a satirical entertainment which is hard to 
describe except to say that it is unlike any other 
ever staged. The basic approach might almost be 
summed up as logical-positivist comedy: politi- 
cal clichés, social stereotypes, emotional manner- 
isms and class attitudes are bombarded under 
the distorting microscope with dancing electrons 
of wit until each reveals its inner skeleton. The 
company of four ask how-questions rather than 
why-questions. They are fascinated by vowels 
and gestures and tics and rhythms of speech and 
behaviour. How does the Prime Minister reply 
to a letter of resignation? How does an apocalyp- 
tic sect greet the failure of the world to end? 
How would Conservative young fogies brainwash 
a member of the Leningrad Symphony Orches- 
tra? How do the Old Vic overact Shakespeare? 

Mimicry is one of their sharpest scalpels— 





mimicry so deadly precise and scientifically de-. 


voted that the victim is flayed alive and still lives 
unconscious of his missing skin. Alam Bennett’s 
impersonation of a typical Times leader-reader, 
a prematurely old schoolboy giving an anti- 
intellectual pi-jaw, was so successful that a good 
half of the Edinburgh audience swallowed his 
irony unchewed and applauded his rebukes to 
Left-wing marchers. ‘They get so upset about 
some minor detail of the internal policy of the 
legally-elected Government of South Africa that 
they won't eat tinned pineapples . ..’, he said 


with weary middle-aged boredom amid the clap- 
ping. Even more devastating was his incarnation 
as a strangulated Anglican clergyman—‘Life’s 
like a tin of sardines, we're all looking for the 
key. At least I know I am. And in the sardine 
tin of life there always is, isn’t there, a corner 


you can’t reach? I would ask you all tonight to 
consider whether...’ Mr. Bennett is a gig- 
lamped, square-faced, mild-spoken young Oxford 
academic who specialises in ten years of mediz- 
val history. But the tone and edge of his material 
can be guessed from his query in conversation 
after the show—‘Did you think I was savage 
enough?’ he asked. ‘I had thought of doing a 
Remembrance Day sermon.’ 

Physically, if not metaphysically, the star of the 
show is Jonathan Miller, a lanky, tow-haired, 
staring-eyed disciple of St. Vitus with the face 
of an agonised unicorn. He moves across the 
stage with the unpredictable hop, skip and jump 
of a man in the middle of an invisible obstacle 
race, freezing occasionally in the pose of a marsh 
warbler or a master spy, confidentially describing 
various bizarre adventures in baroque prose such 
as his account of buying second-hand trousers— 
‘I steeled myself to the alien crotch and.. .’ 
Mr. Miller occasionally allowed whimsy to 
dampen his crisp patter in his solos, but his 
parody of Shakespeare is the nastiest knee in the 
groin the Bard has suffered since Irving savaged 
him with scissors and paste. 

The other two loons involved are Peter Cook 
and Dudley Moore. Mr. Cook is a languid, curly- 
haired Gentile version of Jonathan Miller—a 
Master of Foxhounds who hunts down accents 
with savage imperturbability. He is brilliant wear- 
ing Mr. Macmillan’s teeth or adopting a dere- 
lict’s whine. But his best reading of all was a 
line in his sketch about the end of the world. 


“Will there be a great wind and mighty waves, 


brother?’ asks a follower. Mr. Cook surveys him 
with pained forgiveness. ‘If the word of God is 
anything to go by, there will,’ he explains. Mr. 
Moore’s acting technique is coarser than his col- 
leagues’, but he is a born jester who cannot help 
mugging and his musical parodies and songs are 
a separate entertainment in themselves. 

The Seagull was given an intelligent, sympa- 
thetic and stylish production by the Old Vic 
under John FernaiJ. But since it is now playing 
in London it could hardly be argued that this 
was a unique Edinburgh offering. Sixty-four years 
after its first performance it.is difficult to under- 
stand how any critics could have complained that 
this one at least of Chekhov’s plays lacked plot 
and point. If anything it is overplotted—a modern 
audience is conditioned to pick up a symbol as 
casually as it would get out a cigarette. When 
the handsome and fashionable author, Trigorin, 
casually begins to fascinate Nina, the sweetheart 
of his mistress’s young son, and says, ‘A subject 
for a short story: a young girl, like you, has 
lived beside a lake from childhood. She loves the 
lake as a seagull does, and she’s happy and free 
as a seagull. But a man chances to come along, 
sees her and, having nothing better to do, destroys 
her, just like this seagull here,’ then already the 
dramatist is making his pattern too explicit and 
self-conscious. When later Nina goes slightly mad 
and calls herself a seagull, when the actual sea- 
gull is stuffed and presented to Trigorin, and 
when Nina exits into the dark night moaning 
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Note for next week ; 
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ITV Monday 5 September, 6.10 


WHO GOES NEXT? 


Lord Boothby, Harold Wilson, 
Malcolm Muggeridge 


Views on the news of the day 


© 8820208083868 
ITV Wednesday 7 September, 9.35 


TIMOTHY’S 
SECOND DIARY 


A follow-up of E. M. Forster’s wartime 
film ‘Diary for Timothy’—showing what has 
happened to so many wartime hopes. 
This second diary brings to the screen 
Timothy himself, now aged 16, 
his family and key figures from 
the first diary. 


“RRS Bees 
ITV Thursday 8 September, 5.15 


IT’S WIZARD 


Jeremy learns how mirrors work 


8 88eGee8ec% 8806S 
se ald 


Harsh World’ 


ne of Granada's 
New Payhright Series 
-hy Alexander Baron 
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ITV Friday 9 September, 9.35 
ON TRIAL 


Horatio Bottomley — fraudulent financier 
brought to justice in 1922 


 -- SBSOSSSSCHBEOSB 
ITV Friday 9 September, 10.35 


IN MY OPINION 


How good atdetection are 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn M.P. 
Jenny Nasmyth and Alex Atkinson? 
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A subject for a short story,’ it is difficult not to 
feel irritated by an author who will not trust you 
to draw your own parallels. 

Chekhov's genius, however, does not lie in such 
rather obvious and naive diagrams. The impact 
of The Seagull comes from an explosion much 

deeper below the surface. Almost all the charac- 
eee after 18 months ters are impelled towards tragedy by the desire 
to rewrite their lives—each one, like old Uncle 
Sorin, could call his autobiography The One 
Who Wished. Irina, the ageing actress, and Tri- 


ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD. was established in gorin, her weak-willed lover, are trapped in each 


other’s arms. Nina takes the older woman for 








r 








| the early part of last year, supported by the Spectator, her model and becomes an actress. Irina’s son 
Konstantin takes the older man as his model and 

for the purpose of making quality commercial and becomes a writer. Outwardly both have some 
degree of success yet discover that their model 

documentary films. is also their rival—that in becoming the thing 

they hate they have lost the thing they love. The 

A complete and highly personal service, which has subtlety of this weaving of cross-purposes is 
. 3 shown by the very clumsiness that tangles an 

operated from the beginning, has, we believe, left a attempt to isolate its threads from the fabric of 

Be os ? : 7 the play in action. Having set in motion this 
distinctive mark on the commercial films made up to cat’s-cradle of ambition and envy, Chekhov then 

: F makes sure that The Seagull can only move us 

the end of June 1960, some of which are fully with acting of superb quality. When asked 


by the Moscow Art Theatre how it should be 
played he replied tartly, ‘As well as possible.’ 


Nelson Cigarettes* Burco Nina’s role, for instance, cannot be carried off \ 
* . x % * by an ingénue—pale good looks, a tremulous } 
Olivier Cigar ettes Bri Nylon voice, hands that flutter like moths, the general 
Clarks Sandals Pascalls Pastilles* air of a well-bred ghost-maiden, are not suffi- 
. * . — cient to make this seagull soar. Chekhov has 
Pimms No. 1 Senior Service written Nina for a virtuoso. Ann Bell is a brave 
urrayfrui rnfl beginner but she cannot, for example, command 
M iS Brown & Polson Co —_ the range which makes her speech in Konstantin’s 
Simca Cars Old Holborn* amateur play in the first act so sincerely bad that 
, when she repeats it in the third act it has magi- 
Iok * 
Gallaher’s Mary Baker Cake Mixes cally become sincerely good because we see in the 
Galloways Remington Shavers* two renderings everything that has happened to 
her as an actress and a woman since that night. 
Export Woodbines* Dextrosol* Judith Anderson, a seasoned and _ intelligent 1 
. ; 4 * veteran, is almost well enough equipped for 
) + 
Knight s Castille Strand Cigarettes Irina who has a similar double-image to project 
Prom Home Perm Clarnico Peppermint Creams —the famous tragedienne who decorates and 
. falsifies all her own off-stage emotions with the 
V.P. Wines Maltesers almost automatic posturings and tricks of her art. 
‘ ‘ But she seemed to me the wrong age for the 
* 4 . . . . 
National Benzole Trojan Soap Pads Irina of so young a Trigorin as Tony Britton— 
Timex Watches Clarnico Iced Caramels she lacked the full-bosomed, peach-fed, cham- 


pagne-slaked sex appeal of the vamp-matron 
which could melt Trigorin’s will so quickly under 
her hot cushioned embrace 

Tom Courtenay, as Konstantin, is also out of 
focus with Chekhov’s background. Like many 
talented young actors today, he is determined to 
be one of those stage individuals so much beloved We 
of critics who ‘can walk straight into the audi- 
| A S PE C T P R O D U C T I O N S L TD ence.’ But he forgets that characters in plays are 
j meant to be characters in plays—their whole 
personality is an illusion sustained by an elab- 
16 MAIDA VALE, LONDON, W.9. orate scaffolding of words and looks and lights 
and conversations with other illusions. 

Tony Britton is a Trigorin from the right age 
Directors: —but an elegant, confident, engaging portrait 


| ; j built up entirely from the outside. Only the rela- 
IAN GILMOUR (Chairman), H. S. JANES (Deputy Chairman), tively oor ¢ Brcnoe in this ae ta seem 


G. W. HOWARTH, J. C. SPENCER,  E. J. STAFFORD entirely successful. And the triumph of the even- 
ing is Cyril Luckham’s Peter Sorin. This is a 
masterly incarnation of an old self-pitying, self- 
critical bureaucrat, in which the dialogue has 
become so much a part of the actor that he can 
—'| | orchestrate it with little laughs and coughs and 
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stutters and pauses without ever once seeming to 
show off his technical equipment. Ralph 
Michael’s Doctor Dorn, suave and relaxed as a 
backwoods Otto Kruger, and Gerald James’s 
Shamrayev, the robustly tactless retailer of 
theatrical anecdotes, both manage to be solid, real 
and vet unobtrusive parts of the scenery. 
Despite these reservations, these flaws which 
only a masterpiece can magnify to such impor- 
tance, The Seagull dwarfs almost any theatrical 
experience of the current season. Chekhov has 
so many things to say at once, so many insights 
to convey, that even if only half of them shine 
through to the audience. then the evening must 
be worth while. By contrast. the two Edinburgh- 
only plays seem hardly worth dissecting. The, 
Glasgow Citizens Theatre production of Romu- 
lus the Great confirms my belief that Friedrich 
Diirrenmatt ts an ingenious stage-carpenter who 
has too many words struggling to express too 
few ideas. The entire play would have been 
polished off in two long monologues by Shaw, or 
in the first act by Bridie. Diirrenmatt endlessly 
prepares us. for one big confrontation scene be- 
tween the last lazy trivial Roman emperor of a 
seedy empire and the first of the German kings 
of blood and iron. When it comes, he throws 
away the drama and the excitement with a 
calculated anti-climax which cannot conceal his 
almost complete lack of any attitude to such 
much-boomed questions as the value of the indi- 
vidual, the ethics of violence, the struggle be- 
tween duty and love, and half a dozen other 
famous moral conundrums. Mary Stuart in 
Scotland, presented by the Gateway Company, 
makes one realise how much Scandinavia needed 
Ibsen if Bjornson was one of its immortals. 


Television 





Up and Down 


By PETER FORSTER 


FINDING myself last weekend 

' in Dieppe (by far the best 
(ie southerly seaside resort served 
direct by British Railways) I 

sought out a television set in 

mm the course of duty—and came 





in where I left off at home, 
with the Olympics, and all 
those people swimming up and down. Most, I 
thought, were men. 

Next morning I myself swam in the Channel, 
wondering whether the best way to avoid the 
Olympics might not be to enter for’them, on 
the same principle that Henry James once 
sought an apartment on the Eiffel Tower, as the 
one place in Paris from which he need not see 
the Eiffel Tower. That evening I tried the set 
again: they were still swimming up and down 
in Rome. 

Next afternoon I essayed archery, thus prov- 
ing at least that ‘Tir de l’Arc’ is not simply 
listed as a dare among Dieppe’s tourist attrac- 
tions by the Syndicat d’Initiative—and in fact it 
is a very technical business indeed nowadays, 
what with fibre-glass bows and range-finders. (I 
suggest the next Robin Hood series gets itself a 
new technical adviser, and I know a most amiable 
cross-eyed archery instructor just across the 
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Of Miss Dorothea Beale it has been said that no single women, except 
Florence Nightingale, had so much altered the outlook of a whole 
profession, and through it countless lives. Miss Beale received her 
training as a teacher at the first College for Women, founded by the 
G.B.I. in 1848, and later became Principal of Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College. 


Ninety years after, the G.B.I. opened its doors to teachers 
in private schools, while continuing to care for those who had only 
been in private families, and today a large proportion of those being 
helped are retired private school teachers or who have been both 
governess and school teacher. One in three of all G.B.I. beneficiaries 
is over eighty, but there is a gap of fifty years between the youngest 
and the oldest who is now IOI. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
39. BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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water who would oblige.) But when I returned mercials, unlike our own rival networks—and as witness Look Back In Anger. Four years on pe 
to the small screen: as before. if you quibble with that implication, I would from the appearance of Mr. Osborne’s play the Bi 
Really, who decided that all anyone cares like to know what the BBC’s televised scenes argument begins to grow decidedly thin. The Pr 
about at the present time is the Olympic Games?. from The Brides of March were, if not a com+ BBC seems far too much of a pushover for at 
I don’t begrudge Mr. Dimmock his Roman _ mercial for the play at the St. Martin’s. As a managements seeking to aid an ailing box-office. W 
holiday, and of course there is an audience for theatre offering it drew scathing notices, yet It is nonsense to pretend that the glamour of the is 
athletics—though what with the pulling up-and- _ forty-five minutes of peak-hour time were found West End theatre is conveyed, because the most cc 
down of flags, and incessant national anthems, at short notice for these excerpts. successful shows are obviously not televised as 
the proceedings might often have been taken When this BBC habit of bolstering up stinkers (imagine Tennents, for all their ATV connec- lu 
for a brass-band contest. But if we the audience is mentioned, the line taken for the defence is tions, showing Ross or My Fair Lady) and the al 
have to be entered for a BBC marathon, could usually that sometimes the effect is to subsidise Corporation does no service, either to the 7 to 
we not be spared the BBC’s Commentator’s the worthwhile and struggling minority offering, theatre or itself, by showing the poor stuff. te 
Voice—hortatory, jocose, admonitory, bland re 
and fatuous by quick turns? (Derek Hart “Music th 
mimicked it nicely in the first new Tonight, to ——— . E 
which welcome back.) I have nothing against f T 
lady canoeists, for instance, as such, but with r leces O Cake be 
the best will in the world it is hard to wax 
enthusiastic when the CV tells us that ‘Britain’s By DAVID CAIRNS : 
only woman canoeist doesn’t expect a Gold THE recent week of Prom __ Stravinsky’s Symphony in Three Movements in a al 
Medal, but here in Rome she’s shown the touch concerts given by the solid setting of major orchestral works by Haydn, at 
that lifts her into world class,’ because ‘she’s Liverpool Orchestra has Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Rimsky- W 
training with the world’s top kayakists.’ shown Mr. Glock’s pro- Korsakov and Strauss and one large choral piece al 
The other French television | saw looked > a gramme-building at its (the Berlioz), it was on paper the best designed Ww 
depressingly, or gratifyingly, similar to our own, we most crafty and imagina- week of the season. | 
according to how you judge it, what with a tive. Only one of the The ‘playing of the Royal Liverpool Philhar- fl 
woman announcer like a hairdresser, a news- programmes (Berlioz’s monic Orchestra, however, came in for some Ww 
caster like Robert Dougall, and another instal- Requiem and Beet-  portentous finger-wagging by the Times; the sug- cl 
ment of Armand and Michaela Denis. Tiny hoven’s incidental music gestion—offered de haut en bas, the metropoli- ce 
improvements which might be copied are the to Egmont) was not cal-__tan’s mellow wisdom sadly but kindly correcting ir 
weather bulletins. using dramatic visual devices, ’ culated to attract a mass __ the callow enthusiasm of the provincial—was that | T 
angry little rainclouds and fierce winds crossing audience. Not one of the pursuit of ‘Musica Viva,’ in itself no doubt | @ 
the map (instead of our verbal briefings in the them did not contain an important first perfor- admirable and indeed, as far as anything can be i \ 
RAF manner), and the simple use of a pencil mance. With Webern’s Six Pieces, Satie’s Parade, said to be, indispensable, has led Liverpool into ! ct 
to point out places on a map in close-up. Britten’s Nocturne, Shoenberg’s Variations, Op. perfunctory performances of the classics. | e 
French television, of course, is without com- 31 (a comparatively assured performance), and It may be that the rigours of a contem- re 
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porary programme unapproached by any other 
British orchestra have encouraged in John 
Pritchard and his players a dangerously relaxed 
attitude in which Brahms is regarded, after 
Webern, as a piece of cake. But the explanation 
js surely simpler. Given the rates of pay and 
conditions of work even in so enlightened a place 
as Liverpool and the meagre opportunities for 
jucrative free-lance work outside London, it is 
almost impossible to assemble in any provincial 
town enough players of excellence to make a 
top-class orchestra. If the Liverpool orchestra 
botches its Brahms B flat Concerto at the Proms, 
this reflects the beggarly status of art in provincial 
England, not a preoccupation with the Six Pieces. 
The significant thing is not that the Brahms can 
be poorly played but that the Webern can be 
played so well. 

In any case, was the Brahms really so deplor- 
able? It is not merely that I feel inclined to 
attribute uncommon sensitivity to any orchestra 
which clearly implied that this work is a bore 
and matched the sluggish pace of its argument 
with playing of comparable sloth (the Proms have 
posed again that tragic musical mystery which is 
also a psychological mystery: what went wrong 
with Brahms, what made the spiritual vigour and 
courage and generosity of the First Piano Con- 
certo—performed a few days later—degenerate 
into the spiritual elephantiasis of the Second?). 
To construct a damning indictment on the basis 
of a few fluffed horn notes is to reduce criticism 
to the level of the knowing raised eyebrow of the 
concert beginner’s traditional response to such 
everyday accidents—and even in these days of 
telative security, with wide-bore horns in general 
use, they remain occupational hazards of concert 
life. The horn also fluffed a note in the Six Pieces, 
but this did not prevent the work from far sur- 
passing in atmospheric power (and, in one 
important instance, metrical accuracy) the re- 
corded performance under Robert Kraft. The 
orchestra’s inevitable shortcomings came out 
most clearly not in any repertoire piece but in the 
thythmic tentativeness of parts of the Stravinsky 
Symphony and in the thin violin tone and coarse 
quality of the low trombone notes in the Berlioz 
Requiem. 

There are moments when Mr. Pritchard’s beat, 
which can be precise and pointed, loses concen- 
tration, when its mind seems to wander; the soft 
clashes of triple cymbals in the Requiem 
carried individualism to the point of anarchy. 
The fact remains that this performance, while 
it lacked sustained intensity, was a huge 
achievement to have brought off in the middle of 
a Prom season (not to mention the inexpressible 
relief of hearing the “Tuba Mirum’ taken as 
slowly as Berlioz indicates); that without Liver- 
pool the Proms would still be waiting to hear 
the Schoenberg Variations; and that the general 
charge of shabby treatment of the repertoire was 
confounded by a vivacious and incisive account 
of Mozart’s ‘Haffner’ and a splendidly explosive 
one of the Eighth Symphony of Beethoven. The 
horn, by the way, redeemed himself in the 
obbligato part in Britten’s Nocturne. This was a 
moving performance of a work which grows in 
coherence of structure and beauty of detail with 
each hearing; and, having forsaken my patch of 
dead ground in the stalls and moved to the 
Promenade, Iwas able to hear it. 
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‘I have no particular wish to use the visit of 
the Stockholm Royal Opera as a stick to beat 
our native variety. The Swedish company offers 
other more strictly artistic pleasures on its own 
account; it also has its own weaknesses. Besides, 
there needs no troup come from abroad to tell 
us that the art of ensemble playing is a scandal- 
ously neglected art at Covent Garden. Neverthe- 
less, the lesson of the Stockholm Ballo in 
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Maschera is too valuable to be ignored; and in 
case Our management are disposed to ignore it, 
I have no objection to repeating it for their 
benefit. It is, in a word: not genius but standards. 
I shall consider the Swedes’ productions in more 
detail next week. Meanwhile, let me warmly 
recommend their performance of the Verdi 
opera. It can be seen on two further evenings, 
this Saturday and Tuesday next week. 


The Princess and the Showmen 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Every once in a while 

some miserably bad show 

gets a belting from the 

critics, curls up quietly 

and dies. Then the cry 

goes up that ‘the critics 

are killing the theatre’; 

the management points 

out, with economical 

truth, that ‘if enough 

people had come to see 

nr the show it would have 

been a success,’ and the 

incident is promptly forgotten by all except the 

backers who have lost their money, and the 
artists who have lost their jobs. 

It would not have been surprising if the new 
three-act American ballet, The Princess, at the 
Strand Theatre, had followed this unspectacular 
pattern. But its obviously rich sponsors have 
decided (bravely, I think) to keep it going by 
the awe-inspiringly simple expedient of giving 
away all the tickets for eight performances. The 
furtive papering of a house with complimen- 
taries is a common practice, but this wholesale 
(and widely publicised) give-away offer makes a 
West End precedent. The theory is that critical 
taste does not conform with mass opinion (this 
is probably true) and that the word-of-mouth 
recommendations provided by the free guinea- 
pigs will start people buying tickets from then 
on. It’s an idea which might work, although 
personally I think it shows a confusion between 
‘mass opinion’ and the mass opinion of theatre- 
goers, with the latter being much more clearly 
reflected by the critics than theatre managements 
find it convenient to recognise. If The Princess 
is to win through I think it will have to attract 
audiences who do not normally go to the theatre 
(or more specifically the ballet), and here I feel 
the attempt will probably fail. 

The sponsors of The Princess have already 
marketed their product with a certain shrewd- 
ness. They advertised their ballet as a ‘ballet 
musical’ and invited the dramatic critics to its 
first performance. This move backfired; the 
dramatic critics felt duped, scented pretension, 
and attacked The Princess with an ungentle- 
manly savagery that few of their ballet col- 
leagues could have mustered. For all that, the 
principle of trying to attract non-ballet audiences 
is sound, for viewed as ballet (and it can’t fairly 
be viewed as anything else) it is dreadful. 

The work is a pastiche of the nineteenth- 
century three-act ballet, and to call it ‘an experi« 


ment,’ as does the programme, is ludicrous. The 
only mild difference is that Mario Braggiotti’s 
ineptly pretentious score includes wordless 
mouthings from a hidden choir, a few Songs and 
a limping commentary that narrates the story in 
listen-to-mother terms. The ballet originated in 
Palm Beach and apparently shows American 
civilisation at its lowest ebb. Yet perhaps village- 
hall entertainment is the same the world over, 
and the real pity is that this saga of ‘a princess 
who lost the gift of laughter’ should be placed 
above its station in a West End theatre. Musi- 
cally and choreographically it is beneath com- 
ment, the production and lighting are no better 
than amateurish, and Roger Furse’s designs 
show only too obviously his lack of enthusiasm 
for the job. There are some genuine merits in 
the dancing, and the cast work hard. The French 
ballerina, Violette Verdy, is a dancer of such 
shining purity that she lends a sort of distinction 
even to this kind of triviality, and twelve-year- 
old Clisudia Cravey (billed as a ‘baby ballerina’) 
probably has sufficient natural talent to over- 
come this unfortunately premature boosting. The 
rest of the imported American soloists are, with- 
out exception, bad, but the English contingent 
often show style and vigour. 

Why I personally would like to see The 
Princess put down as soon as possible is the 
potential danger its continuing existence offers 
to the art of ballet. Milton Shulman has writ- 
ten: ‘Perhaps ballet audiences—even ballet 
critics, who knows?—might enjoy this naive 
concoction of fluttering candy floss,’ and J. W. 
Lambert suggested that ‘The Princess... 
seemed to me, though the music is boringly 
machine-turned, hardly sillier than most of the 
inane gymnastics known as ballet.’ Reading 
understandable, if uninformed, comments like 
these, I too lose the gift of laughter. 

After The Princess it was a relief to return 
gratefully to London’s Festival Ballet, who last 
week introduced two Hungarian guest artists to 
London, Gabriella Lakatos and her partner 
Ferenc Havas, from the Budapest State Opera. 
Dancing in both Swan Lake (Act 2) and the 
Black Swan pas de deux, they show a marked 
Russian influence, although they are more like 
Bolshoi satellites than Bolshoi stars. Lakatos is 
a strapping, pretty girl, with too much of a taste 
for florid movement. Havas, the better of the 
two, proves a sterling partner, with a forthright- 
ness of manner and masculine force that make 
you forget the lack of polish on his technica! 


~small-talk. 
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Nights Out _in the Thirties 


By HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 


EMINISCENCES of the recent past seldom rise 
much above the level of the gossip column. 
They are apt to invest with a spurious glamour 
persons and events whose main claim to attention 
is merely that they have already been widely 
publicised. Nobody knows this better than Mr. 
Rayner Heppenstall.* He is deceived neither by 
the romance of the times he reviews nor by the 
mames they inflated, nor by the appetite for 
public gossip about either. As to names, he is 
clearly diffident about cashing in on any faint 
glow that may reflect on him from the flashier 
stars. ‘I met Cecil Day Lewis towards the close 
of the Thirties. I talked and corresponded with 
Stephen Spender earlier. | once saw Auden in 
a theatre foyer.” Yet these three (he doesn’t 
mention Mr. Louis MacNeice) did not seem to 
him to ‘dominate the age.’ Nor, in his opinion, 
did the four on whose weak points he trains his 
probing telescope. They make an odd cluster. 
With Orwell—Eric Blair—the author lived for.a 
spell, terminated by the incident of the Shooting 
Stick, here republished in a toned-down version 
from the periodical in which it first appeared five 
years ago. The other targets are Eric Gill (‘scopo- 
philiac, voyeur . . . exhibitionist and transvest- 
ist’), John Middleton Murry (‘the best-hated man 
of his time’) and that darling of the post-war 
generation, Dylan Thomas (‘O God, I’m so tired 
of sleeping with women I don’t even like’). 
Since I was myself involved with these figures, 


i will not pretend to be any more impersonal . 


than Mr. Heppenstall, who etches their portraits 
here with such tenderly malicious mordancy. I 
crossed nibs with Gill and Murry, for whom I 
must confess to having felt a temperamental 
antipathy. Mr. Heppenstall, who chanced to 
catalogue their libraries, hobnobbed much with 
both and gleefully parades snaps of them en 
pantoufles. Who would expect to find the coldly 
ruminative annotator and reinterpreter, Murry, 
nibbling our author all over with kisses, as he 
does on page 130 (‘Dear boy, dear boy, dear boy, 
dear boy . . .’)? Or to happen upon Gill, that 
fine Dominican carver, making water in Ditch- 
ling ‘to the greater glory of God’? The enlarged 
time-exposures that follow these snapshots do 
nothing to cancel my early impression that twe 
raen whom I had always recognised as gifted 
were also detestable moralising humbugs. 

With the entry of the debonair young Dylan 
Thomas in 1934, I feel instantly at home. By then 
1 knew Blair and Mr. Heppenstall too, and from 
that time on our paths criss-crossed often, in 


pubs and at parties, -while we all four wrote for 


the same papers. Notable among these was The 
New English Weekly, where Orage was the 
dynamic editor. Mr: Heppenstall covered the bal- 
let.. Blair had a political column. I had another 
column and was, besides, art critic. We all lived 
largely on reviewing and on the sale of review 
copies. Later that year, Orage fell dead in the 
studio after delivering a broadcast on social 





*Four ABSENTEES. By Rayner Heppenstall. 


(Barrie and Rockliff, 13s. 6d.) 


credit. A little earlier, he had opened commerce 
with Dylan by demanding ‘if he was a virgin. 
And intellectually, at least, Dylan was indeed. 

Uneasy with highbrows in general and ever 
mistrustful of politicos, Dylan nevertheless was, 
of course, in small congenial gatherings, very 
good company. Mr. Heppenstall describes some 
typical ‘Nights Out’ with Dylan. In Red Lion 
Square, for example, Dylan once helped a posse 
of police to propel a drink-crazed Rayner to 
Clerkenwell Police Station. And when the 
policeman on one arm gave the prisoner a 
wrench nasty enough to draw a yell, Dylan ‘with 
a horrid chuckle’ brutally twisted the other. At 
the Orwell-Heppenstall ménage I was myself one 
night put to bed helpless and raving. On the 
other hand, I was able to help subdue Dylan at a 
very staid Criterion meeting (the Quarterly, not 
the Restaurant), where his complaints about the 
paucity of the sherry (it was armagnac) had been 
followed up with an audible ‘bet old Eliot sups 
up gin in his bathroom’—Eliot whom he almost 
worshipped. 

From Mr. Heppenstall’s anecdotes it might 
seem that by and large we were no better than 
the beats of today. There were some differences. 
We wore no distinguishing rig. Beer was cheaper 
and stronger, travel across London was cheaper 
and swifter, but we had no more money than our 
pens could earn. We were not, moreover, harried 
by the press, in the wake of advertisers, into a 
self-conscious flock of bleating muttons. We 
also, like Mr. Heppenstall, cherished our older 
mentors. If we had differences with (say) Sir 
Herbert Read, we didn’t dismiss him as a square. 
But we would pull one another’s legs, and even 
insult each other mildly in print from time to 
time (I called Mr. Heppenstall’s poems ‘bloody 
but unbowed’) just to demonstrate that we be- 
longed to no gang and that all was well between 
us. Dylan would egg us on to violence and 
mimic everyone, not excluding his friends the 
Sitwells. He could be entertaining, at various 
‘levels, as well as outrageous. And then, despite 
an almost total lack of learning, or of intellectual 
curiosity, he displayed an intelligence and a wit 
so lively as to make Orwell seem a dullard by 


_ contrast. Dylan had something, too, of which 


few would accuse either Orwell or Mr. Heppen- 
stall: an overdeveloped sense of humour. 
Naturally, many came to know Dylan and 
Orwell, neither of whom was exactly inaccessible, 
during the next few crucial years. Their relative 
independence took on an absolute value as the 


majority shambled up to toe the party line. It: 


was this independence of character, consistent in 


© Orwell if intermittent in Dylan, which made their 


presence among us valuable despite their formid- 
able limitations. Both were possessed by a nar- 
row and restless spirit. Neither Mr. Heppen- 

Il nor myself could imagine Dylan or Orwell 

king serious pleasure in the contemplation of 
painting or listening to string quartets. And in 
gonversation one found a whole range of topics 
barred. Orwell I liked from our first encounter. 
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But until well after the war we simply bored ape 
another stiff. Mr. Heppenstall observes that Blir 
‘seemed ill-read’ and that ‘the kind of novel Etc 
wrote seemed to us not worth writing.’ He litts 
some of Orwell’s absurd aversions, and notes j 
him tkat inability to grasp the capestbacs’ il 
context, which led him to condemn people 0g 
the strength of ‘a single sentence they could be 
shewn to have written.’ Doesn’t Mr. Heppensal] 
underestimate the differences of backgroud 
between himself and Eric Blair? I think he des, 
The -Shooting Stick episode is a grotesque 
example of a clash of.two different types of sodal 
conditioning. And I think Mr. Heppenstall ovzr- 
looks another thing. He fails to bring out the 
contrast between the gradual advance in Orwel’s 
Sagacity over the years, and the gradual sid 
dissipation of Dylan’s original gifts. 


The years 1936 to 1939 were the most signili- 
cant of the Thirties. A letter of Dylan’s reminds 
me that I saw a lot of him in 1936, when his vere 
came under the influence, not a happy one in his 
case, of surréalisme. But this was also the y 
of the Spanish Civil War, an event so momento 
that it might be said to provide a key, or set of 
keys, to almost everything that has followed 
politically ever since. Dylan was not more asle:p 
to these matters than most of his highbrow Leit- 
wing acquaintances. What, then, were Mr. He 
penstall’s reactions to that historic moment? 
‘Nobody told me,’ he protests, ‘until weeks aftar- 
wards,’ for ‘in those days it never occurred to 
me to buy a newspaper.’ No less astonishing was 
the naiveté, the confident ignorance of Orwél, 
with whom I exchanged an hour’s argument im 
the eve of his departure for Barcelona. Such @- 
attentiveness to foreseeable events and ascertai- 
able facts was quite widespread throughout tie 
intelligentsia , at the time. In these and may 
other respects Emotionals would be a more de- 
serving word for these Thirties Intellectuals. No 
doubt some of our elders and statesmen knew 
better, though the pull-devil-pull-baker mach- 
inery of government virtually disarmed us, faced 
with the coming war against Fascism. But so far 
as the younger intellectuals were concerned, I can 
still put my finger on the pulse of the period: by 
April, 1938, there was such a harvest of little 
mags and special numbers that I was able to fill 
ten Criterion pages with a summary survey. 


Orwell had the uncommon courage to tell the 
truth as he found it. He returned from Spain 
a chafiged man. From then until after the Second 
World War I saw nothing of him, and indeed I 
met Dylan; during the war, only once. The con- 
trast between their respective pre-war and post- 
war characters therefore struck me forcibly. Like 
others, I had come down on leave, from Scot- 
land, to find Dylan in the Swiss Hotel. Like 
others; I had been horrified by Dylan’s grossness 
(Mr. Heppenstall notes the change as early as 
December, 1939), which seemed not merely 
physical. He seemed stunned. Later I found he’d 
stuffed my uniform pockets full of Lucky 
Strikes. After the war Dylan again seemed 
inescapable: Dylan drunk, Dylan sober, Dylan 
the seedy comedian now playing Lear as well as 
the Fool. In public, he could still put on a 
splendid performance. In private, he exhibited 
the false gaiety of despair, or seemed speechless 
and faded. It-was Mr. Augustus John, when 
the three of us lunched together-one day, who 
skipped nimbly upstairs after a squealing Italian 
waitress, while the veteran Dylan addressed him- 
self moodily to the remains of the chianti. Mr. 
Heppenstall confirms that Dylan was at the end 
of his tether before he literally drank himself 
to death. After the war Orwell no longer dressed 
like a tramp, no longer talked like a tyro. His 
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I’d like to borrow that... 


These words, so often spoken, bring both pride and pain to the 
book lover. Obviously your choice of reading has been compli- 
mented. Not so obvious (but, alas, only too probable) is that 
you are going to lose forever one of your cherished books. 
There is nothing you can do about it except (1) tie the book to 
a ball of string and hold tight to one end—always liable to 
create the impression that you’re not very trusting (2) get out 
a big ear trumpet and keep saying ‘Eh?’ (3) Keep your books— 
(all of them)—in a Minty bookcase. 

The latter suggestion has many advantages. First, the affec- 
tion you bestow upon your books is so obvious that the would- 
be borrower won’t have the heart to disturb the well-ordered 
ranks of your library and, secondly, he’ll be so intrigued by the 
expanding, interlocking, glass-cased beauty of your Minty 
bookcase that he (or she) will be filled with an urgent desire to 
rush off and buy one himself—to house his borrowed books. 
Minty sectional bookcases can be started from as little as 
£10.16.0d.—on deferred terms if you wish. You can see and buy 
them (together with Minty furniture) only at Minty Centres. 
These Centres are situated so that Minty is within reasonably 
easy reach of most people, but if for any reason you can’t call, 
Minty will be glad to send you catalogues and full details of 
ordering by post. Write to Dept. S.15, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High 
Street, Oxford. 


make for your 


MINTY centre 


for bookcases that grow on you 


OXFORD (Head Office): 44-45 High Street. BIRMINGHAM: 186 Corporation Street 
BOURNEMOUTH: J.J. Allen Ltd. BRISTOL: 50 Park Street. CARDIFF: David Morgan 
Ltd. CHELTENHAM: Shirers and Lances Ltd. COVENTRY: John Anslow Ltd. GLASGOW: 
556 Sauchiehall Street. ULL: Hammonds Ltd. LEEDS: Shell House, Eastgate. 
: 1382 Victoria Street, S.W.1. MANCHESTER: 7-9 Royal Exchange Arcade. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: W. E. Harker. NOTTINGHAM: Hopewells Ltd. 

PLYMOUTH: E. Dingle Ltd. SHEFFIELD: John Walsh Ltd, 
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Stanley’s 
Way 


The Congo was news in H. M. 
Stanley’s day. This book vividly 
displays the contrasting pictures 
of Central Africa as it was in the 
1870’s and as it is today. 

“Eminently readable.”’ NEW YORK 
HERALD TRIBUNE. 21s. 
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PUTTING FIRST 


THINGS FIRST 
“It would be hard to find a better 
analysis of America’s current prob- 


lems than these nine superb ora- 
tions.”” SUNDAY TIMES 16s. 
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The Drunk 
in the 
Furnace 


New poems by the author of the 
Poetry Book Society Choice, 
Green with Beasts. 12s. 6d. 


Maxander 
the God 


“Admirably done.” OBSERVER 
“A persuasive portrait of Alexan- 
der the Great . . . ingenious in the 
extreme.” SUNDAY TIMES 
“A brilliantly handled novel of 
action.” DAILY TELEGRAPH 
“Brings the past vividly alive... 
an epic story.” EVENING STANDARD 
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preoccupation now was with problems of politi- 
cal power. But he thought in purely national 
terms. He seemed to me unduly optimistic about 
the political future, which we discussed more 
than once over bottles of hock into the small 
hours. He was unable to take Asians seriously, 
after his Burmese days, and dismissed my fan- 
tasies about the potential growth of China. 

Other figures than these appear vignetted 
neatly in the pages of Mr. Heppenstall’s book, 
which opens a refreshing angle on a much mis- 
understood tract of time. For straight biography 
the reader will seek elsewhere. For formal 
literary assessments there are the studiously un- 
fair critiques by Mr. Grigson of Dylan Thomas, 
and by Wyndham Lewis (in The Writer and the 
Absolute) of George Orwell. It remains for me 
to add that with such value-judgments as Mr. 
Heppenstall ventures in this chronicle of the years 
we shared I find myself in pretty close accord. 
Since he is a poet as well as a producer, it is all 
engagingly written. If a little slight. 


Singing 
I heard you in the next room singing: 
The notes were you: 
“With gaiety and lightness she runs up,’ 
I thought, ‘a delicate newel stair, 
And hovers there, and hovers there.’ 


I could not see you: I could hear: 
You moved about, stood by the window, 
By the mirror, put your foot upon a chair; 
You went on singing, and you were— 
I heard, still hear—pure notes by now, 
Your under-feathers stirred 
On the warm current 
Of upholding air. 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Committed 


Or Mr. Yeats & Mr. Logue 
i 


You’re committed, Mr. Logue, 
So you think? 

Others were not, Mr. Logue? 
So to what, Mr. Logue, 

So to what? 


Uncommitted Old Yeats 
Gets no first in Greats, 
Mr. Logue? 

So he carried (you say) 
A golden word casket 
No good for the beggars’ 
Almsbasket? 


Now I hesitate, 
And it might be a bit rude to ask it— 
Yet I think I see what you mean, 
Mr. Logue—so, do you think 
You see what I mean when I say 
That you carry a trug, Mr. Logue, 
Filled with dry grass and old hat, 
Mr. Logue—like a model 
Unbosomed, and flat, Mr. Logue, 
In tweeds, in a lane, in the Fall, 
In Vogue, Mr. Logue? 

ii 
Golden Old Yeats 
Didn’t face up to the Fates, 
Mr. Logue? 
A matter of bombs and of dates, 
Mr. Logue, 
And late hours, 
And we mustn’t have flowers 


In our hedge, Mr. Logue, 
As poets were wont, Mr. Logue? 
I agree and I don’t, Mr. Logue. 


It’s a nettly hedge, Mr. Logue, 
And you’ve taken the pledge, Mr. Logue, 
And you drjnk 
Only water, I think, 
With just a token of ink, 
And some double-think, Mr. Logue, 
Some double-think. 
GEOFFREY GRIGION 


Two Rhymes About Fate 
and Money 


‘Neighbour, neighbour, don’t forget: 
Thirty shillings due tomorrow!’ 

Fate and Mammon rule us yet, 

In the midst of life we are in debt, 
Here to pay and gone to borrow. 


* * > 


How and why 
Poets die, 
That’s a dismal tale: 
Some take a spill 
On Guinea Hill, 
Some drown in ale, 


Some get lost 
At sea, or crossed 
In love with cruel witches, 
But some attain 
Long life and reign 
Like Popes among theiftiches. 


ROBERT GRAVES 
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Me, Me, Me! 


A London Childhood. By Angela Rodaway. 
(Batsford, 15s.) 

The Asparagus Trench. 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 

A House Called Memory. By Richard Collier. 
(Collins, 16s.) 


JHERE are sO many apparently good reasons 
for writing an autobiography. As for instance: 
novels are so seldom truthful, using accepted 
conventions, stock characters, and most of them 
tailoring reality to the demands of plot. Whereas 
autobiography may set down truthfully what is 
felt and done. As. for: instance: what a piece 
of work is man .. . in apprehension how like 
a god, and such am I, this one man I wholly 
know, whom to describe fearlessly cannot fail 
to be absorbing. As: my life has been so in- 
teresting, so shapely, so well completed, it can 
be told as well and better than any made-up 
story. As: my life has been so odd, so strange, 
so unusual. As: I’ve known such a lot of in- 
teresting people. As: I want to tell about me. 
But these reasons rarely turn out to have been 
good enough. People are seldom as interesting, 
as unusual or as truthful as they think, and the 
good autobiography is far less common than the 
good novel. Of the three autobiographies under 
review, the first two ought to have been good and 
aren’t very, while the third, at first sight the least 
effective, does achieve success. 

Miss Rodaway’s motive in writing A London 
Childhood seems to have been the one about 
telling the whole truth of feeling in the context 
of an unusual life. In so far as most writers are 
middle-class, her life was unusual, for she is of 
a working-class family, living, for most of her 
childhood, in poor rooms in poor neighbour- 


By John Lodwick. 








Betsy 
Sheridan’s 
Journal 


EDITED BY WILLIAM LeFANU 


These sparkling journal-letters from the 
playwright’s younger sister give a most lively 
picture of the eighteenth century’s ‘respect- 
able Bohemia’ of actors, artists and writers. 
They have never before been printed at 
length. 8 plates, 30s. 


The Times: ‘Introduces a new, vivacious 
personage to the ranks of English letter 
writers. A splendidly readable and delightful 
book which will have permanent value.’ 


Richard Church: ‘Her pen portraits are made 
with a distinction that puts this journal in 
the gallery of the eighteenth century along 
with Boswell.’ 


Time and Tide: ‘Edited with exemplary dis- 
cretion and illustrated most attractively.’ 
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hoods, with a very limited mother and an un- 
employed father. But her principal concern is 
with the life of her own developing imagination 
through childhood and adolescence, and in rela- 
tion to this her social background is irrelevant 
Her desires, dreams, obsessions, confusions do 
not differ in kind from those of children of 
other classes, and though they should be in- 
teresting—which of us has not thought that our 
own dreams, etc., must be interesting?—they 
aren’t, probably just because there are so many 
people who felt as Miss Rodaway did and a 
common human pattern needs some spark of 
vision, some viewpoint, to make it worth read- 
ing about. What she most lacks, perhaps, is a 
sense of pattern about her own life. Here are 
all these stirrings, ambitions and agonies and 
where do they tend? Should she really have 
sat down to write her autobiography until she 
has at least some interim conclusion to offer or 
some goal to show? 


The Asparagus Trench is obviously the auto- 
biography from which we hoped the most. Mr. 
Lodwick’s early death was regretted by everyone 
who enjoyed his unusual, oddly tempestuous 
novels, but in this fragment (for more was in- 
tended) it is his gifts as a novelist that seem to 
have deserted him. There are only three in- 
gredients in the story as it stands: the ancient 
eccentric grandfather. the small boy’s response 
to life, mainly to prep school life, and the 
author’s comments on small-boyhood in general 
Important as Mr. Lodwick’s grandfather was in 
his life, one can’t help feeling that John Lodwick 
the novelist would have known that he was, of 
his nature, a minor character, a bas relief figure 
worth only as much definition as, say, Mr. 
Dorrit or Sir Pitt Crawley. There he stands with 
his quirks and his oddities which are the sum 
total of himself and no possibility of develop- 
ment or surprise, and as a major figure in a 
short book he is inevitably a bit of a bore. We 
can’t, of course, all hope for major characters 
in our lives, but Mr. Lodwick’s grand- 
father does go to show that simply to have in- 
fluenced such an interesting person as ourselves 
is not enough to raise a character from a sup- 
porting to a major role. The best part of the 
book is its account of the obsessions and mis- 
conceptions of childhood at prep school. But 
again, Mr. Lodwick the novelist would never 
have drawn them out to such length, and would 
have left them to stand alone as the creations of 
a world of illusion without forever breaking 
in with sententious explanatory captions—‘We 
do this. because hope implies action.’ 


Mr. Collier's A House Called Memory is an 
account of growing up between the wars in 
the very heart of the middle-middle classes and 
the world that the Architectural Review calls 
Arcadia. His home, built for his father in country 
soon to become suburbia, was indeed proto- 
typical Arcadia and its values were solidly, ad- 
mirably and sometimes maddeningly backbone- 
of-England English. No discordant note, whether 
of neurosis or culture, ever broke the harmony; 
Dickens, recommended by the loving eccentric 
uncle (here given just the right weight), is the 
highest intellectual flight. But there Were the 
explorations of nearly rural England, the tennis 
parties and the tea parties, the doyleys under 
the cakes and the noblest actions those directed 
towards the preservation of an illusion of finan- 
cial security. Despite an occasional embarrassing 
lapse into peter-pannery, this is a useful and 
shapely account of a life seldom described and 
one that was, by the writer, thoroughly appre- 
ciated and loved. 

MARGHANITA LASKI 
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Exploration 
in 
Management 


WILFRID BROWN 


An account of the ‘Glacier Experiment’ 
and its exciting new approach to the 
problems of industry by the chairman 
of the Glacier Metal Company, an 
engineering firm which has become a 
centre of pioneering studies in the social 
sciences of applied industry. 30s. 
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double I 
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A graphic account of the life of HUME, 
Setty’s self-confessed murderer, now im- 
prisoned in a Swiss jail for the murder 
of a Zurich taxi-driver. //lus. 21s. 


Belle out of 
Order 


BELLE LIVINGSTONE 


Belle Livingstone tells the story of her 
fabulous career which reached its peak 
in the 1930’s as queen of the ‘speak- 
easies’ in New York. “I cannot imagine 
anyone who will not be dazzled by her 
diamante career, intrigued by her reck- 
less candour.” John O’London  2\s. 


Central 
African 
Emergency 


CLYDE SANGER 


The full reasons for the opposition of 
Africans toa Central African Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. “Exceed- 
ingly valuable.” JOHN STONEHOUSE, 
Tribune 30s. 


HEINEMANN 


Roman Mask 


Emperial Caesar. By Rex Warner. (Collins, 18s.) 

Confessions of a Mask. By Yukio Mishima. 
Translated by Meredith Weatherby. (Peter 
Owen, 18s.) 

A Treasonable Growth. By 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 18s.) 

Skrine. By Kathleen Sully. (Peter Davies, 13s. 6d.) 

The Golden Youth of Lee Prince. By Aubrey 
Goodman. (Methuen, 18s.) 


“In fact, I must own that both of our two expedi- 
tions to Britain were very disappointing in their 
results, except as propaganda for myself and the 
army.’ It’s through such wry, judicious asides that 
Rex Warner’s Caesar breathes a sort of life into 
those impersonal Commentaries that bedevilled 
my schooldays; not all the battles went to the 
Romans, after all. This companion volume to 
The Young Caesar concludes an experiment in 
‘autobiography,’ history without tears recreated 
by a skilful novelist and classicist of repute. At 
dawn of the Ides of March, the great man reviews 
his life from the day he arrived in Cisalpine Gaul, 
through the anguish of the Civil War, up to his 
present Dictatorship. The irony of this device— 
“if, by some chance, I were struck down either to- 
day or tomorrow . . .—is rather self-consciously 
echoed throughout; Mr. Warner’s hindsight is 
grafted on to Caesar; but one can’t deny this a 
certain appropriateness since the subject is, after 
all, a man of genius. And this is tempered by a 
gentle, satiric touch; the writing is wonderfully 
reminiscent of recent generals’ memoirs in 
places: ‘I was impressed, too, by the British use 
of armed chariots, a weapon which has become 
obsolete in Gaul but which, in the right con- 
ditions, can be very effective.’ 

Much of the book is, in essence, a deft recast- 
ing of Caesar’s own accounts, sober and lucid 


Ronald Blythe. 
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as the originals, interspersed .with character- 
estimates of Cicero, Pompey, Antony and others. 
There is no direct dialogue, and in this the author 
actually outdoes his hero’s sobriety: even Caesar 
broke into oratio recta in the seventh book of the 
Gallic War. But interest is amazingly kept up. As 
an exposition of Roman campaigns and 
politics over fourteen seismic years, Imperial 
Caesar is a well-marshalled and fascinating work. 
What disappoints—as perhaps it was bound to, 
since Caesar-as-narrator is only a device for 
giving a decorous broad view of the times—is the 
angular, stony, improbable simplicity of Caesar 
himself. He talks neatly and urbanely of poetry, 
Cleopatra and clemency to the enemy, but the 
inchoate confusions that beset even great men and 
drive them to act—the deeper, sprawling motives 
—are not even hinted at. 


Confessions of a Mask could better have been 
Mr. Warner's title, in fact. Yukio Mishima’s 
intentions in so calling his book remain Japanese 
and inscrutable, since his young hero exposes his 
innermost neuroses with unflagging, almost 
cheery zeal. He gives us a detailed case-history 
of inversion, lit by unexpected flashes of humour : 

Sonoko and I exchanged photographs like any 
boy and girl in their first love affair. She wrote 
saying she had put mine in a locket and hung 
it over her breast. But the photograph she sent me 
was so large that it would only barely have 
fitted into a brief case. As I could not get it in 
my pocket, I carried it wrapped in a carrying- 
cloth. 

That affair with poor Sonoko was doomed from 
the first. In childhood he had found his phallic 
‘toy’ excited only by thoughts of blood and mus- 
cular young men; his saint was St. Sebastian. 
Hirschfeld and Huysmans annotate his later day- 
dreaming and dismal attempts to be normal. The 
development of his obsession takes place against 
backgrounds of school, university and factory; 
we hear of air-raids and the atom bomb has 
presumably been dropped before the end, but 
these are incidental to the narrator’s patient, 
eccentric exploration. This is an oddly refreshing 
book, for all its dark depths—sketching in a 
mysterious East that has more affinities than is 
usual in fiction with our own mysterious West. 


A Treasonable Growth is strong and loving on 
the Betjeman interiors of England, ‘wicked, 
slippery, inhuman chairs with recessed rings cut 
in their seats for top-hats, and looking like 
frustrated commodes,’ Suffolk private schools and 
the nautical villas of admirals’ widows. Its damp, 
percipient focus, Richard Brand, comes to teach at 
Copdock School and finds himself talking at 
night to the wicked old woman, now waiting for 
death, who founded it. At weekends he helps her 
distinguished nephew, Sir Paul, a kind of Norman 
Douglas returned from Sicily as war-clouds 
gather, to sort his books. In his remaining spare 
time (his teaching activities are barely mentioned), 
he conducts a hesitant affair with a pearls-and- 
tweeds girl and has one riotous evening with 
Bateson, the games master, and some giggling 
tarts in a local pub. His glowing brother suddenly 
emerges to supp!ant him with Sir Paul at the close 
and he decides to follow Bateson and join up. 
Richard's ‘motions are as inconsequential as they 
might be in life and, since he isn’t particularly 
interesting, nor are they. But Mr. Blythe is 
malevolently sharp about the indecent pressures 
of the old upon the young, and the evocation of 
a now unfashionable corner of the English land- 
scape—lanes of dripping-wet chestnuts, snobbish 
servants and all—is both funny and lyrical. 


One ought to be more impressed by Kathleen 
Sully’s short, intense books; at least, one senses 
an invitation to be impressed. Her people con- 
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stantly say the untoward thing, move strangely 
against conventional furniture. But the vision 
that might be supposed to lie behind so mutch 
singularity is blurred for me. Skrine is mote 
explicitly extraordinary. Civilisation has been 
destroyed and men have returned to primitiye 
communities. Skrine (the name itself fairly hums 
with pointless suggestion), murderer and atheist, 
stumbles on one such village, achieves some 
‘miracle’ cures and is coerced into becoming the 
local ‘schoolteacher. Conscience stirs in him 
against the forces of reaction: some such jargon, 
anyway. Mobs, the bad man, the mayor, go 
through their roles as if they were symbolic, left- 
overs from a morality play. but what the moral is 
God and Miss Sully alone know. The Golden 
Youth of Lee Prince is far too long for what.it 
is: a series of flat, funny conversations between 
random members of New York’s jeunesse doreée. 
Lee is the peg on which his admiring co-tenant 
hangs the trailing excuse for narrative; all-mixed- 
up in the nicest, concerned way and Holden Caul- 
field’s elder brother if I ever met him. Mr. 
Goodman is very fetching on the glamour of 
having a lot of money and all the time in the 
world ahead of one; I was sorry when old Lee 
ended up in such a sad marriage. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


It’s a Crime 


Sleep Long My Love. By Hillary Waugh. 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) Hillary Waugh’s Last Seen 
Wearing . . ., published seven years ago, is one 
of the landmarks among twentieth-century 
American crime-novels—a quiet, realistic, com- 
pletely enthralling story of how the police dis- 
covered that a missing girl had been murdered, 
and who had done it. This is one out of the 
same basket, if not from the very top. But it 

















RICHARD CHURCH: ‘/ read it with 
enjoyment . She writes with 
complete sincerity.’ 
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| 
is near enough. A rather dingy Don Juan kills 
‘and cuts up a mistress who was becoming 
‘troublesome, and the police slowly track him 
‘down—but very nearly fail to bring it home. 
It is all recounted in the same matter-of-fact tone 
and with the same macabre and convincing detail 
as a volume in the ‘Famous Trials’ series, and 
I read and accepted every word of it. 

Ghost in the Making. By Nigel Fitzgerald. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) Murder is committed in the 
course of a bibulous, amorous Irish country- 
house party. Nigel Fitzgerald is very good at 
drawing-room comedy, not so good at methods 
of and motives for murder, and the interspersed 


“paragraphs of italicised streams-of-conscious- 


ness, cribbed from those pretentious Americans 
who have psychological ideas above their 
thriller-writing station, are a hideous mistake for 
a writer as good as he is. 

Hume. By John Williams. (Heinemann, 21s.) 
A slick account, cut to a familiar pattern, of 
the man who murdered Stanley Setty, cut up 
his body, threw it out of an aeroplane and was 
‘convicted only as an accessory, and who now 
does life in a Swiss gaol for shooting down a 
witness to his robbery of a bank. There is little 
more here of substance—or of style—than in 
the confession Hume sold to a Sunday news- 
paper, and no answer to the author’s glib ques- 
tions about the effect on Hume’s personality of 
illegitimacy and an unhappy childhood. 

Diary of a District Attorney. By Martin 
Frank. (Cassell, 16s.) Some observations on what 
a New York District Attorney does, and how 
he does it, with some mildly melodramatised 
illustrative incidents, told in almost incoherently 
turgid prose. (A paragraph on what a court- 
room looks like begins: ‘To fulfil the functional 
requirements of these rooms, seats are the main 
appointments, all purposefully arranged.’) Judge 
Frank maintains and seems, indeed, to believe 
that the New York police have relegated the 
practice of the third degree ‘to the limbo of 
witchcraft and trial by ordeal,’ which seems 
pretty credulous of him. John Gosling and 
Douglas Warner, the authors of The Shame of 
a City (W. H. Allen, 16s.), express the belief 
that ‘if homosexuality is on the increase—as un- 
doubtedly it is—the legality of acts between con- 
senting parties could, in our opinion, only result 
in a further extension.’ This gives the measure 
of scholarship, statistical accuracy and serious 
thought in a book that purports to be ‘An In- 
quiry into the Vice of London,’ a study chiefly 
of heterosexual prostitution, with no documen- 
tation whatsoever of sources, of figures or of 
findings, and a prose style that tends towards 
such phrases as (of female prostitutes), ‘They 
show the symptoms of that disease, unknown 
to medical textbooks, called degradation. The 
constant, casual contact with man at his most 
animal . . . etches itself into their souls.’ Hence 
the phrase, no doubt, ‘Come up and let me show 
you my etchings.’ 

Blood on the Scales. By Leslie Hale. (Cape, 
18s,) This is beautifully printed, well and wittily 
written (though Mr. Hale is a little too free 
with imagined conversations between real people, 
and careless in his spelling of proper names), 
and the retold true crime stories are almost all 
unfamiliar. In other words, a book unlike nearly 
all others of its kind: especially as Mr. Hale 
uses his little histories to show, quite temper- 
ately and judiciously, that miscarriages of 
justice can happen and—where capital punish- 
ment still exists—innocent men be put to death. 


* 


In view of the growing fame of the real 
CHRISTOPHER PYM, who writes travel books, 
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I beg leave to abandon the pen-name I plucked 
out of thin air many years ago, for crime-novel 
reviewing only, when Mr. Pym was probably still 
in the schoolroom, and to subscribe myself in 
future— 

CYRIL RAY 


In God We Trust 


The Strategy of Peace. By John F. Kennedy. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 

The Facts about Nixon. By William Costello. 
(Hutchinson, 25s.) 


THE great thing about Mr. Macmillan is that he 
writes his own speeches. Indeed, it is not easy 
to think of anybody else who could manage 
those thudding clichés, those meaningless orotun- 
dities, those terrible, terrible jokes. Mr. Gaitskell, 
he writes his, too, and again I cannot think of 
anybody else who would wish him to repeat ‘if I 
may say so with the utmost possible respect’ 
quite so often. 

And we think nothing of this. But in the 
United States, speech-writer to the President is 
a respectable trade, and to the Presidential can- 
didate scarcely less so. Nor could it very well be 
otherwise. One of the less alarming facts to 
emerge from Mr. William Costello’s skilful piece 
of hatchet-work on Mr. Nixon is that during 
his 1950 Senate campaign its subject made over 
a thousand speeches in sixteen weeks. He will 
have made very many more before the current 
Presidential campaign is over (provided that knee 
holds up—and he’ll make a good thing out of it 
even if it doesn’t), and so will Mr. Kennedy. What 
is more the position of the professional campaign- 
manager has been developed in the United 
States to an infinitely higher degree than in this 
country: Colman, Prentis and Varley are the 
rankest amateurs compared to the image-makers 
of the United States, and the gigantic staffs of 
researchers, motive-hunters, policy-framers, 
joke-writers, crowd-assemblers, slogan-coiners, 
patronage-promisers and other such riff-raff have 
no counterparts at all over here. All of which 
helps a lot to soften the blow. For it means, 
when all is said and done (particularly said) 
that neither Mr. Kennedy nor Mr. Nixon will 
be fully responsible for his actions or his words 
until the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November. 

Which is just as well. For the first impression 
gained from reading these two books is that the 
two candidates for the Presidency of the nation 
that leads the free world are what Mr. Spike 
Milligan would call a couple of steaming nits. 
Kennedy: 

What we clearly need in the Middle East, and 
need quickly, in my opinion, is a final entente, 
a permanent settlement of all major problems 
which reasonable men and nations can accept 
—a settlement, in short, based not on armed 
truce but on comity, accepted not out of fear 
but out of civic friendship. 

Nixon: 

Mr. Stevenson has been guilty, probably with- 
out being aware that he was doing so, of spread- 
ing pro-Communist propaganda as he has 
attacked with violent fury the economic system 
of the United States and praised the Soviet 
economy... . His dislike for our own economic 
system is his own business, but when he links 
such criticism with praise of the rapid growth 
of the Soviet economy, he is performing a grave 
disservice to us and to the rest of the free world. 

The prospect of one or the other of the great 
minds at work there becoming President of the 
United States is not all that comforting, even 
when you discover that Mr. Kennedy has been 
responsible for some excellent summings-up of 
situations as well as for the mush. But what 
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The Polities of 


Soviet Education 


Edited by George Z. F. Bereday 
and Jaan Pennar 


When the Russians put the first man-made 
satellite into orbit, they not only accom- 
plished a major scientific feat, but they also 
set off in the U.S. a still raging debate on 
the comparative merits of the Soviet and 
American educational systems. Yet very 
few facts about Soviet schools were available 
to us at the time. The Politics of Soviet 
Education, a collection of essays by Russian- 
speaking experts, covers many areas of 
Soviet education that are of vital interest to 
both educators and the general public. 45s. 


* 


B. H. Liddell Hart 


Deterrent or 
Defence 


‘He writes... with an almost unique authority. 
That authority is reinforced by the classic 
limpidity of his style. . . . Patience, coolness 
and clearheadedness—these are the qualities 
which Liddell Hart would demand in statesmen 
and service chiefs. He himself possesses them 
in full measure, as this book abundantly 
demonstrates.’ JOHN CONNELL in the YORK- 
SHIRE POST. 


‘The book includes some brilliant studies of 
the role of amphibious forces, the inherent 
superiority of the defence over the offence, 
and need for military forces to attack like a 
swarm of hornets rather than a battering ram 
in the age of nuclear weapons and air power.” 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 30s. 


* 


Gentlemen of the 
Law 
Michael Birks 


‘. . . Michael Birks undertook a task of 
genuinely original research when in Gentle- 
men of the Law he set out to produce a 
comprehensive history. of attorneys and 
solicitors. . . . The result is a connected 
narrative which comtines scholarship with 
readability.” THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


‘Mr. Birks . . . has written what may prove 
to be a standard-work.” SUNDAY TIMES. 25s. 
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emerges all the way through both books is the 
lack of originality displayed by either contender. 
Mr. Nixon sports a kind of cunning, but at so 
low a level: little schemes for double-crossing 
Governor Warren, for smearing Helen Gahagan 
Douglas, for explaining away that 18,000 dol- 
lars. And Mr. Kennedy displays an ability to 
digest the main principles on which the modern 
world runs and reproduce them accurately. 
But what we need, after all, is leadership— 
which today means an ability to think faster 
than Mr. Khrushchev, and to keep on doing so 
all the time. We need a man who can think up 
something as spectacular as the trial of Captain 
Powers, if necessary on the spur of the moment, 
and who can go on producing ideas on the same 
scale twice a week for four years at least. We 
need a man who can galvanise the West into 
measuring its danger, and then doing something 
about it, and that means a man who can make 
up his mind what the West ought to do about it. 

And, of course, we must not be told that it is 
none of our business. As Sefior de Madariaga 
pointed out recently, in an eloquent plea for 
some revision of American election procedures, 
which at present leave the initiative even more 
than usual in the hands of our enemies for a 
full six months, the President of the United 
States is the President of the free world. We can- 
not actually vote for him, but we must be left 
free to comment on him. And the comment of 
any dispassionate cisatlantic observer must be 
that 1960, Over There, is the year of the pigmies, 
the year in which Mr. Nixon, with his record 
of past political dishonesties, faced Mr. Ken- 
nedy, the Organisation Man. We fall back—I 
knew we would—on Mr. Mencken: 

It seems to be quite impossible for any wholly 
literate man to pump up any genuine enthusiasm 
for either of them. Each, of course, is praised 
lavishly by the professional politicians of his 
own party, and compared to Lincoln, Jefferson 
and Cleveland by the surviving hacks of the 
party press, but in the middle ground, among 
men who care less for party success than for 
the national dignity, there is a gone feeling in 
the stomach, with shooting pains down the 
legs... . Any State in the Union, at least 
above the Potomac, could produce a thousand 
men quite as good, and many States could pro- 
duce a thousand a great deal better. . 

The Presidency tends, year by year, to go to 
such men. As democracy is perfected, the office 
represents, more and more closely, the inner 
soul of the people. We move towards a lofty 
ideal. On some great and glorious day the plain 
folks of the land will reach their heart’s desire 
at last, and the White House will be adorned by 
a downright moron 

BERNARD LEVIN 


Old Edinburgh 


Edinburgh. By Eric Linklater. (Newnes, 25s.) 

ONCE again the trains have taken their freight of 
critics to the Edinburgh Festival and the critics 
have lifted up their sad eyes to the friendly whale 
of Arthur’s Seat and to the school of surround- 
ing hills, seen the embattled slope of thé Canon- 
gate, bristling with souvenirs, and seen the 
famous austerity of the New Town. In common 
with most visitors, the critics are unlikely to look 
very long at the areas where people, apart from 
Sir Compton Mackenzie, tend to live. When they 
say they admire Edinburgh, which they do, what 
they admire is the centre, with its contrast ‘be- 
tween the romantic medizvalism of the Old 
Town and the classical refinement of the New, 
between teetering, smoky tenements and. the 
clarity of Charlotte Square. Cities have become 
a favourite literary theme, and it is natural that 
some false or fabulous views should appear as 
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a result of these tender and intensive studies, 
And Edinburgh for years has been misleadingly 
depicted. The misleading, rosy paradox is par- 
ticularly popular. Edinburgh, they insist, is got 
decent and businesslike, it is the Athens of the 
North. Alternatively, Edinburgh is not bashful 
and severe, it is bohemian and rough, just the 
place for the latter-day Villons who are always 
supposed to be rife in Scottish literary society. 
This last view is commemorated in the story of 
the Scottish poet riding in a taxi through Paris 
and waving gaily at a group of tarts. ‘Stgp!’ 
cried his wife. “This is not Edinburgh. Mr. Link- 
later leans a little to that view himself and his 
book has snatches of his recent majestic suspicion 
that the city is rank with unbridled lust. The most 
familiar fable of all, however, is the view that 
the contemporary city may be summed up simply 
in terms of the contrast between the Old Town 
and the New. Anyone who knows the subutbs 
—Corstorphine with its steep zoo, Gilmerton 
with its steep pit, Morningside, the local byword 
for affluence and affectation—will be reluctant to 
believe this. There is really rather a lot in Edin- 
burgh which owes nothing to Regency design or 
to Mary Queen of Scots. To many citizens not 
notably philistine the formality of the New Town 
must sometimes seem like the ‘despondent’ for- 
mality glimpsed by Goldsmith in Edinburgh’s 
minuets and assemblies; one can be oppresjed 
by these squares and crescents and one can feel 
that a certain rude roadhouse on the way to the 
aerodrome is more important in the life of the 
city than Drummond Place or John Knox’s dis- 
puted residence. 

Mr. Linklater writes with his usual flair. Gusty, 
measured, self-consciously reasonable, with 
Churchillian words like ‘privily’ and- archaic 
references to ‘good sense’ and ‘enthusiasm,’ his 
prose conveys an obvious pleasure in the place, 
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dispensing plenty of good stories and ripe 
examples. He tells how the defensive walls flung 
round the town after Flodden drove the people 
to build upwards, so that the twelve-storey 
tenements are skyscrapers and the Royal Mile 
is a modest Manhattan. Major Weir is discussed, 
man of God, monster of carnality, wizard; and 
Roughead’s demure description of his incest is 
featly recalled: ‘it is necessary to add that their 
telations were those of Hilarion and Palmyre 
Bouteroue, in Zola’s La Terre.’ Lord Hermand 
of the Scottish Bar who had ‘a sincere respect,’ 
in Cockburn’s words, for drinking, for whom 
as for Humphrey Bogart it was the nurse of 
very many estimable things, provides a name, 
and a precept, to remember. The whole book, 
with its emphasis on battles and memorials and 
wine and wit and rugby (not soccer), and its 
passages on statues, great men and delectable 
bits of botany, reveals the author once more, 
among all those Villons, as the Laird of Scottish 
Letters. 


So the past does tremendously well in this 
account. But after a while it is possible to pine 
for a clearer and more cordial account of the 
lives led by people in Edinburgh now. The city 
still has inhabitants and the book seems to 
promise to describe them. The Edinburgh that 
emerges instead is a shrine consecrated chiefly to 
the eighteenth-century virtues as they are some- 
what breezily invoked by a writer who can speak 
of Hume’s ‘blandly brilliant percipience.’ Mr. 
Linklater also presses his lairdly role too hard 
and unbends and unbuttons too much in the 
effort to be trim and timely. There are moments 
of pure Morningside, in fact: of Ronald Ches- 
ney, who murdered his mother, was considerately 
treated by the police as a member of the respect- 
able classes and survived to murder his wife, 
he concludes, ‘the boy who had so early in life 
learnt the advantage of a good home, had never 
learnt enough to deserve one.’ Edinburgh’s past 
is large and vivacious, and this study gives due 
praise to the power and honour of the past. It 
comes within a mile of Edinburgh town, as the 
song has it, but a mile is as good as a miss, and 
the book has a surfeit-of flair and a scarcity of 
living people. 

KARL MILLER 


La Robe Chemise 


Disarmed off-guard tendre et soumise 

How foolish of women to abandon la Robe 
Chemise, 
Especially Englishwomen with their long backs 
and bend serpentine— 

Such figures look best without a waistline. 
But of course the Americans would not have it, 
in that women-dominated place 
All girls must be bright and brittle and have a 
tight waist. 


Oh under the old trees of Europe, on the soft 
grass 

I sigh for the tender ungirt dress, 

Oh bring it back, bring it back, douce et soumise, 

Bring back to my arms again la Robe Chemise. 


If you will not allow the implications ‘of this 
dréss’s story 
Say at least it is comfortable and be hypocritical, 
For you cannot, unless you are stupid, not know 
it is irresistible 

To be so off-guard gay tender and vulnerable. 


STEVIE SMITH 


~ 
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Subsidising Films 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


EMERGING from an_ evening 
showing of the latest romance 
of Marilyn Monroe I found it 
difficult to move down the Hay- 
market pavement, so thick were 
the queues of people waiting for 
the last performance. This did 
not mean, of course, that the 
cinema was coming back into 
popularity: it meant only that 
so many more people come to 
see a good film because so many more bad and 
boring films have been forcing them to stay at 
home watching television. There was an old 
saying among the pre-war film producers: “There 
is a limit to the number of people you can seat 
in a cinema, but there is no limit to the number 
who can stay away.’ The present generation had 
forgotten this wisecrack until the Board of Trade 
statistics began to remind them that a revolu- 
tionary change had occurred in the public taste 
for entertainment. 

Cinema attendances in this country have now 
dropped below the annual rate of 600 million, 
a lower level than any of the experts had 
expected, for it is only 35 per cent. of the peak 
attendance in 1946. Yet the revenues of several 
of the ‘super-colossal’ films which the American 
companies now tend to make—in place of half 
a dozen of the conventional type—have exceeded 
anything seen at the box-office in earlier days. 
The conclusion is inescapable. People will now 
go to a cinema—the occasional ‘night-out’ 
excepted—only if they can see something which 
the television screen cannot offer, such as the 
Ben-Hurs or the latest sex-tease of the Misses 
Monroe and Bardot, or just an enthralling story 
splendidly acted, like Peter Finch’s Oscar Wilde. 

This being the austere new basis of the film 
business it is pretty certain that our State film 
bank—the National Film Finance Corporation 
—has been making things worse instead of better 
by accelerating the decline in cinema attendance. 
Undoubtedly the majority of the films which it 
has financed have tended to drive people away 
from the cinema. According to-its last report 
170 of the 292 films it has helped to finance in 
the eight years to 1959 were unprofitable and 
recovered overall only 65 per cent. of their costs 
before crediting the production levy. There was, 
happily, an improvement last year because four 
out of the forty-four films financed were excep- 
tionally profitable, but there were also substan- 
tial losses and the directors of the Corporation 
remark that ‘the general run of pictures is, on 
average, still unprofitable.’ 

This is not intended to be a criticism of the 
film bank itself. It is doing its best in an impos- 


sible situation. It has only lost £4,134,000 of the | 


taxpayers’ money in eleven years. It has un- 
doubtedly helped to reduce production inefficien- 
cies, although it complains that ‘unnecessary 
expenditure on many films still arises through 
extravagance and a lack of planning and 
efficiency’ on the part of the producers. It rightly 
points out that films would cost less if the trade 
unions dropped their restrictive practices. (For 


example, the ACT insists on a full sound crew | 








of engineers on location if dialogue is included, 
even if the words could be more economically 
recorded later on in the studio by post-sychron- 
isation.) It also makes the good point that people 
might go more often to the cinema if the places 
were modernised, made more comfortable and 
better ventilated, although I doubt whether it 
intended the full savagery of its remark: ‘The 
surroundings in which a picture is shown can 
be as important as the picture itself. The 
criticism I make is the fundamental criticism | 
have made before of the films Act—that the film 
bank as constituted is the wrong way to help 
British films, that to subsidise producers Tom, 
Dick and Harry and turn out a mass of bad or 
indifferent films which drive people away from 
the cinemas is the reverse of what the nation 
really wants. If subsidise we must, then hand out 
fat contracts to the really good and successful 
producers (a panel of honest and intelligent 
critics could quickly pick them out), and pay 
the bad producers a reasonable fee not to pro- 
duce. It might stop a further drift to television. 

There may be a moral in the sequel to the 
British Lion story. When this company was used 
by the film bank as an instrument for helping 
Tom, Dick and Harry, it lost the £3 million 
loaned to it. It is now independently managed, 
though still owned by the NFFC, its managers 
have been given some deferred equity shares as 
an incentive and its producers are very ‘select.’ 
For the year to March last it actually made a 
profit of £127,000 and Mr. Douglas Collins, the 
chairman, is hopeful that it will continue to keep 
out of the ‘red.’ But it is regrettable that its 
profits over the next few years will include instal- 
ments (£400,000 in all) received from FIDO 
(Film Industry Defence Organisation) for keep- 
ing seventy-five of its old films off the television 
screen. Those films belong to us, the taxpayers 
who loaned the money, and we would much 
prefer to see some of them rather than the 
modern trash being sent over from America. 
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The two big combines, Associated British 
Picture Corporation and the Rank Organisation, 
have learned the lesson of the British Lion story. 
I believe that they have now cut out production 
losses by a much more careful selection of the 
successful producer. They are no longer pre- 
pared to subsidise the bad and inefficient. Both 
have turned, of course, to television. The last 
report of ABPC revealed that 624 per cent. of its 
trading profit was derived from television and 
Lord Rank has said that in a short time half 
the profits of his organisation will accrue from 
non-film interests. Each is trying out the conver- 
sion of shut-down cinemas to bowling alleys, but 
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this seems to be an expensive pastime. Two new 
ten-pin bowling alleys at Birmingham and Liver- 
pool are costing the ABPC over £250,000. Such 
conversions must necessarily be slow. But as Mr. 
John Davis, the managing director of the Rank 
Organisation, said recently in an article, the film 
industry must go on rationalising itself by closing 
down redundant cinemas: perhaps less than half 
will survive. Is it not time to carry out the 
rationalisation of production to match the 
rationalisation of exhibition—by closing down 
the bad producers? That needs a drastic change 
in the method of subsidisation by our State film 
bank. 


Not Much Fun 


By STANLEY HYMAN 


HE Government's current campaign to stimu- 

late exports is based on the assumption that 
a large number of small firms in this country 
are capable of trading successfully overseas— 
the implication being that only laziness and in- 
efficiency hinder our conquering the trade of 
the world. 

The Economist has decided that the objective 
of official exhortation must be ‘to recapture the 
dynamic of a brash and brassy salesmanship that 
always seems to the British to be rather crude, 
making television jingles about British products 
ring in every market of the world.’ But there is 
no evidence that this method of salesmanship is 
used by our competitors, who are always 
assumed to be so much more successful in 
selling. Nor is there any evidence that we don’t 
already do our fair share of brash, brassy, crude 
and jingly salesmanship—which may, in fact, be 
one of the obstacles to increasing our trade, at 
least with the Communist third of the world. 

In an attempt to progress a little beyond this 
economic witch-doctoring, an inquiry was re- 
cently made from a dozen firms in South Lon- 
don about exporting problems. Open interviews 
were held with firms of many sizes and different 
industries. No statistical analysis is possible, and 
even if it were, so small a sample could provide 

_no definite conclusions; but the inquiry can be 
considered as a pilot probe which may be help- 
ful in planning a more complex investigation. 
And it clearly shows that the small firm has a 
number of real exporting problems (not always 
apparent to management) which will not dis- 
appear through exhortation and enthusiasm. 

The two major difficulties of the small firm, 
particularly the smallest with under a hundred 
employees, is the lack of time and money needed 
for the development of overseas sales. With only 
one or two senior executives, it is impossible for 
the small firm to undertake detailed investiga- 
tions of each market, which are required to, say, 
consider modifications to its products to meet 
particular needs. And if overseas sales begin, 
they face the manager of the small firm with an 
increasing number of problems. An overseas 
buyer visiting this country who likes his product 
will want to meet his faceless supplier. Apart 
from lack of time, the important visitor just 
cannot be received in the small, noisy office 
amidst the customary ceaseless flow of inter- 
ruptions. So either he is not invited, and feels 
rebuffed; or he is given expensive entertainment, 


which increases the real costs of the transactions. 
And the problem of visits overseas increases with 
every success in foreign markets. At some stage, 
of course, a full-time export executive will have 
to be appointed, but the ‘take-off’ period before 
exports justify such expenditure may last for 
years. And few firms, large or small, can look 
forward to a time when overseas sales are so 
well established that they can form a constant 
element in a production programme. 

In addition, there are all the customary export 
problems of documentation, credit, selecting 
and controlling agents, market research, and 
domestic and foreign competition, presenting 
intolerable burdens to the tiny firm. If there is 
a buoyant home market, no sensible manage- 
ment is going to seek these additional hardships 
by exporting. And if home demand is reduced, 
spontaneously or through government policies, 
there is little evidence that the small firm can 
easily switch to intermittent exporting—or, if it 
does make the attempt, that it will be successful. 

There are, of course, numerous sources of 
help available to the exporter, whatever his size. 
The Board of Trade, the Export Credits Guaran- 
tee Department, trade associations, management 
consultants, insurance companies, advertising 
agencies, the banks, the export trade press—all 
are available with valuable guidance and sup- 
port. Possibly their existence is one of the rea- 
sons why small firms are able to export at all. 
But each is imperfect from the viewpoint of the 
individual firm. Even the export merchants, the 
buyers for overseas markets, the shippers and the 
packers, with all their immensely valuable ser- 
vices, still leave the crucial problem to the small 
firm-—the finding and maintaining of a stable 
overseas demand for the firm’s products. 

The root problem of all firms is marketing, 
and exporting is the most difficult of all market- 
ing responsibilities. The assumption of official 
and academic opinion that marketing products 
is relatively easy and that all firms are capable 
of doing it successfully if they will exert them- 
selves sufficiently is unjustified. The small firm 
is primarily a manufacturing unit and not a 
marketing unit. The challenge, then, is to find a 
way in which the independence of the small 
firm can be preserved without the disadvan- 
tages of marketing and exporting inefficiencies. 
The answer lies in some form of marketing 
organisation that can buy goods from the small 
manufacturer and sell them to overseas custo- 
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mers. If it operates on a large enough scale, it 
should be able in time to place long-term con- 
tracts with small manufacturers, who can then 
integrate overseas orders into their regular pro- 
duction programmes and concentrate on in- 
creasing efficiency. 

This marketing service might be simply a 
joint venture by a small group of firms, a de- 
velopment of the system of employing one over- 
seas representative to serve a group of non- 
competing manufacturers in a particular market. 
It might grow into a federation of such local 
joint ventures. It might be established on a large 
scale initially by a consortium of banks and ex- 
port merchants. Or it might be entirely under 
government control or at least sponsorship. Or it 
could be a combination of some or all of these 
possibilities. Whatever its structure, it must be 
large enough to employ the full-time services of 
the finest qualified marketing experts available. 
The organisation must also be large enough to 
work on principles of insurance so that the ua- 
certainties of exporting can be minimised 
through mutual protection. 

If the problem of increasing British exports is 
serious, then a scheme on these lines must be 
considered. It is not enough to dub it ‘State 
trading’; it need not be a State organisation and 
almost certainly would not be. The Government 
should undertake a full investigation of the ex- 
port problems of the small firm; and the out- 
come will probably be a combination of public 
and private enterprise now found in so many 
areas of our national life. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


HE index of industrial shares (now only 3 

per cent. below its January peak) is not a 
true measure of Stock Exchange activity. In 
recent weeks the most active section has been 
the non-industrial shares—bank, insurance, and 
property shares, which I have lately been favour- 
ing. A broker’s circular on property shares has 
mentioned one of my recent recommendations, 
namely CAPITAL AND COUNTIES, which enjoyed a 
further rise this week to a yield basis of just 
under 3 per cent. I still think CENTRAL AND DIS- 
TRICT at 40s. 3d. is cheap to yield 3.4 per cent., 
and I agree with this broker’s circular that Mr. 
Clore’s CITY AND CENTRAL (yielding just under 3 
per cent. at 42s. 3d.) are worth following. The 
exotic property shares with a yield basis of 
around 14 per cent. can be left to the profes- 
sionals. 


Investment Trusts 


Investment trusts have not had the sharp rise 
of insurance shares in recent weeks and are worth 
looking at, if for no better reason. Two shares 
tend to lag behind because they are not dealt in 
in the investment trust market proper. First, 
CITY OF LONDON BREWERY AND INVESTMENT. The 
net profit for the year ending June 30 has not 
yet been published, but a dividend of 36 per cent. 
has been declared against 27 per cent. in the 
previous year. To mark the centenary of the 
company. a bonus of three deferred for one is to 
be distributed. At 60s. cum bonus the 5s. deferred 
shares yield 3 per cent. Next, GLOBE TELEGRAPH 
AND TRUST 5s. shares can be bought at 20s. 6d. 
cum a one-for-five bonus issue and a one-for-ten 
rights issue at 10s. It is the company’s practice 
to maintain the dividend after such issues and 
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assuming that 10 per cent. is maintained the 
potential yield would be just over 3 per cent. 
The met asset value of the share is about 26s. 
At 20s. 6d. the shares seem undervalued. Both 
these Shares should show appreciation when they 
are marked ‘ex’ their capital bonuses. 


Films and Television 
| The results of the RANK ORGANISATION for the 


)yeat ending June, 1960, showed a modest 15 per 


cent. rise in trading profits (mainly from cinemas) 
but asharp rise in equity earnings on account of 
the high gearing. The dividends are being in- 
creased from 10 per cent to 15 per cent. with a 
one-for-ten scrip issue while GAUMONT BRITISH 
get a rise in dividend from 12} per cent. to 17} 
per cent. The disparity in the dividend yield— 
49 per cent. on Rank and 9.2 per cent. on 
Gaumont British—is hard to justify. There is 
therefore a reasonable hope that the decline in 
profits of the ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE COR- 
PORATION will be halted in the current year. In 
the first three months advertising revenues from 
its television service rose by 30 per cent.; 
although the decline in cinema attendances is still 
going on, the abolition of entertainments tax 
could mean a rise in the net cinema receipts. At 
38s. 9d. the 5s. shares return no less than 7.6 
per cent. on the 60 per cent. dividend, which was 
jcovered nearly 1} times. It is strange that 
ASSOCIATED TELEVISION, which has no cinema 
interests, should see its ‘A’ shares selling at about 
the year’s low of 30s. to yield 8.5 per cent. By 
contrast RADIO RENTARS, which has 220 branches 
renting television and radio sets throughout the 
country (with a subsidiary making the actual 
sets), is rated so highly in the market that its 5s. 
shares yield only 3 per cent. on the 15 per 
cent. dividend covered 2.9 times. This is the pick 
of the renting companies, but the difference 
between a yield of 8.5 per cent. on a tele- 
Vision programme equity and 3 per cent. on 
that of a set-renting company seems difficult 
to justify. 


Company Notes 


AWNAYS, well known as constructional 

engineers, steel stockholders and erectors of 
all kinds of steel work, have had a busy and 
satisfactory year. The company, as might be 
expected, has profited by the building boom, but 
not to the extent that had been hoped, profit 
margins having been reduced. Pre-tax profits for 
the year to March 31, 1960, were £259,432 
against £262,153, leaving a net profit of £126,100, 
equivalent to earnings of 40.8 per cent. on the 





ordinary capital on which a dividend of 17} per 
cent., the same for the past five years, will be 
paid. It is als6 proposed to make a one-for-one 
scrip issue. The chairman, Mr. G. H. H. Thomas, 

ints out that this does not indicate an increased 
dividend next year, but it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the equivalent rate of 8} per cent. might 


}be improved upon to, say, 10 per cent. He also 


advises that the new heavy bay- at Welwyn Gar- 
den City, completed in 1958, has enabled larger 
power station contracts to be undertaken, and 
that it is proposed to extend the present works 
and construct a new head office block at Batter- 
sea, which should be completed by the end of 
1961. There should be scope for improvement in 
the price of the 5s. ordinary shares at 15s., yield- 
ing 5.8 per cent. 


British Relay Wireless and Television provides 
sound relay services to all kinds of organisations 
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including factories and schools; it also rents out 
television and radio sets. The company has had 
a most.successful year, the gross trading profit to 
April 30, 1960, having jumped from £1.7 million 
to £2.47 million and the net profit (after a small 
tax charge) from £273,000 to £677,000. The trad- 
ing profit includes £400,000 from subsidiaries 
acquired during the year, and on top of the usual 
amount for depreciation the unusual step has 
been taken of charging a further £837,000 (being 
the book value of all television sets with screens 
smaller than 17 inches) to depreciation. Two 
interim dividends of 5 per cent. each have been 
paid; it is now proposed to pay a final of 7 per 
cent., making a total of 17. per cent. covered 2.4 
times by earnings against 16 per cent. forecast 
in February. No doubt the chairman, Sir Robert 
Renwick, Bt., will have an interesting story to 
tell shareholders at the annual general meeting 
on September 30. This is a company with growth 
prospects in spite of short-term credit restrictions, 
which is refiected in the price of the 5s. ordinary 
shares at 25s. yielding 3.4 per cent. 


British Match Corporation, famous for 
‘Brymay,’ ‘Swan Vestas’ and ‘Major’ book 
matches, has produced excellent results for the 
year to March 31, 1960, the group profit before 
tax amounting to as much as £3,573,746 against 
£2,765,200. Last year the capital was increased 
by a one-for-two issue of shares; it is now pro- 
posed to increase the ordinary dividend to 2s. 
against (the equivalent of) 1s. 8d. The chairman, 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Portal of Hungerford, advises that 
through broadening the company’s other activi- 
ties these now amount to 22.2 per cent. of the 
total, 77.8 per cent. being represented by the 
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match industry. These figures include the com- 
pany’s large overseas interests in Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. The chairman re- 
ports that the Bryant and May modernisation 
programme costing £14 million is nearly com- 
pleted. He expects that their interests outside the 
match industry will continue to expand; these 
include The Airscrew Co and Jigwood Limited 
(man-made timber), H. W. Chapman Limited 
(packaging), C. A. Coutts and Co. Ltd. (card- 
board boxes), L. N. Mills and Co. Ltd. (wire 
products), James Pain and Sons Ltd. (fireworks), 
Prestfibres Ltd. (pressure mouldings), and Joseph 
Stephenson and Co. (London) Ltd. (steel wool). 
The net profit after tax was £683,185 compared 
with £564,316 providing a cover of 2.5 times for 
the 10 per cent. dividend. The £1 shares at 
44s. 6d. yielding 4.5 per cent. are an excellent 
investment. 


Hardura Group present their first annual 
report as a public company. This company, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Stanley Walsh, manu- 
facture ‘Hardura, a most successful form of 
floor covering of tufted carpets and needle felts. 
The chairman reports that sales have expanded 
by 20 per cent. For the year ended June 30, 1960, 
over £34,000 was spent on capital account. It is 
intended to spend a further £21,000 on a new 
factory and plant to develop an entirely new 
product, which venture he hopes will prove 
profitable. The net profit after tax amounted to 
£74,661 against £54,902. A final dividend of 30 
per cent. is proposed; this, with the interim of 
20 per cent., makes a total of 50 per cent., which 
is covered 1.7 times. The 5s. ordimary shares at 
40s. 6d. to yield 6.2 per cent. could prove to be 
an interesting investment 











COMPANY MEETING 





THE TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 





PLANS TO EXPAND PRODUCTION 


Tae 49th Annual General Meeting of The Tunnel 
Portland Cement Co. Ltd. will be held on September 
19th. 

The following is an extract from the Review by the 
Chairman, Mr. N. M. Jensen, which has been circu- 
lated with the Accounts: ‘ 

The increased trading profit is mainly attributable 
to the considerable increase in home market 
deliveries, but we aré also now deriving benefit from 
cheaper fuel and improved fuel economy. 

The favourable trend of deliveries has continued 
into the current financial year and the industry is at 
present working to capacity. The outlook is however 
clouded by the increases in. the Bank rate and the 
measures taken by the Government to curb inflation. 
If these result in limitations of public and private 
capital expenditure, they are bound to check the 
increase in the home market demand for cement. 
Your directors are confident, however, that over a 
long term the demand for cement in the UK. will 
continue. to expand. It is significant that the con- 
sumption of cement per head of the population is 
still lower in this country than in others with a similar 
standard of living. Your directors are therefore con- 
sidering proposals to increase your company’s pro- 
ductive capacity and the further replacement of 
existing plant in order to reduce fuel consumption. 
Plans are also being considered for improving your 
Company’s facilities for delivering cement in bulk by 
road, rail and sea. Over the next few years, these 
proposals will amount to between £2}m. and t3m.. 
but it is anticipated that they can be financed out of 
the company’s own resources. 


The export market has continued to recede some- 
what and there is no sign of improvement in export 
prices. 

I would like to call attention to two points about 
our overseas investments. Firstly, in co-operation 
with others your company. pioneered the establish- 
ment of the cement-industry in Eire, Burma, Jamaica, 
Kenya, Cyprus, Nigeria, Egypt and the Sudan. 
Secondly, we have found it wise to spread our over- 
seas interest and to co-operate with others so that, 
apart from National Portland Cement Co., we have 
no overseas subsidiary. With that one exception; 
therefore, only the dividends received from overseas 
interests and not the profits of overseas associated 
companies are included in the Consolidated Profit 
& Loss Account. 


Mr. Jensen goes on to review the interests abroad, 
and with regard to Egypt he says: 

Our claim against the British Treasury for the 
loss of our Egyptian assets was lodged over a year 
ago. At the time of writing we still have no news 
about the provisional assessment of our claim. We 
are pressing for a decision and I hope we shall be 
abie to make an announcement shortly. Even when 
the amount has been agreed, the compensation we 
shall receive will depend on the total amount of all 
claims finally admitted against the £274m. accepted 
by H.M. Government as compensation, I would like 
to repeat my statement of last year that it would be 
only reasonable and fair if H.M. Government made 
good any deficiency in compensation out of public 
funds. 
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Pity the Poor Roadsows 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Last week in Paris I 
was driven by a woman 
taxi-driver. She had been 
doing it for a month, she 
said gloomily, and found 
the going hard. “You 
only have to make one 
mistake, and they ll 
shout at you.’ Being a 
taxi-driver and a woman 
really did seem to load 
the dice unfairly against 
her as far as_ public 
opinion was concerned: it was like being a negro 
and a mother-in-law. She couldn’t win. 

But even those women who almost never 
drive taxis have a hard enough time just being 
women drivers. There have been a number of 
vitriolic correspondences in the newspapers re- 
cently about whether women were worse drivers 
than men, provoked by an insurance company 
that decided to drop its rates for women; and 
all the old arguments have been trotted out. 
Women are, on the one hand, feather-pated, 
unreliable and likely to dodder along without 
signals; men, on the other hand, are prejudiced 
road-hogs who produce far worse accidents by 
an insane craving for speed than a woman ever 
did by thinking about what to have for dinner. 
The AA reasonably points out that women drive 
less often than men, so it would not be surprising 
if they did have fewer accidents. All parties, as 
far as 1 can see, missed the point: which was 
that women undoubtedly drive badly a great 
deal of the time, but whose fault is that? 

Consider the typical situations in which a 
woman driver fails to win friends and influences 
people only to blasphemy and homicide. There 
she is, her engine stalled at a traffic light, fruit- 
lessly trying to start it up; horns blaring, the 
lights changing from green to red to amber. Or 
trying to turn in the road and losing the reverse 
gear at the crucial point, holding up a whole 
line of angry traffic. Or making a right-hand 
signal, changing her mind and wavering back 
to her own side of the road. She is very much 
more likely to be making an ass of herself in 
this sort of way than by overtaking at the wrong 
point, jumping the yellow light, running up a 
whole line of traffic to get in at the head of the 
queue (‘I’ve seen a man driving on the pavement 
to do that,’ says the director of the Institute of 
Advanced Motorists). Some forms of error, like 
embroidery or tears, come naturally to women. 

But these are all the kind of. mistakes that 
spring either from unfamiliarity with the car 
or from a basic lack of confidence: and practice. 
No one loses a gear in'their own car; no one 
dithers on a well-known route. Really good 
drivers of either sex have built up their skill 
with constant driving, and usually in their own 
cars. And how many women get a chance? 

- 1 have two aunts who are a perfect example 
of all this. They were both brought up in a 
family whose traffic notions were of the haziest; 





in the days before Scotland became a tourist 
centre they used to play badminton on the road 
and leave the net up across the road all night; 
they took the baby around in a wickerwork 
bicycle trailer which frequently broke free and 
bowled down the steep mountain roads ahead 
of them; their numerous bicycles had, like the 
Norns, but one brake and one bell and one rear 
light between them. Not a promising start. 
Now, thirty years later, one of these women 
is a superb driver; she knows her car and its 
limitations, drives it well and safely and, on the 
right sort of roads, fast. She is single, and it is 
her own car. The other has a husband who sits 
chain-smoking with white knuckles whenever 
she is at the wheel; who says, ‘I’d better take 
over, dear,’ at the slightest sign of difficulty even 
if he’s in a plaster cast; who has assumed from 
the word go that for him to drive is normal, for 
her to drive a dangerous exception. She is a 
much worse driver than her sister, of course: 
erratic and nervous when her husband is with 
her, a gleeful scorcher when let off the leash. 
I can get hot under the collar any time at the 
thought of people who actually seem to value 
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The Hand of the Potter 


By MONICA FURLONG ‘ 


EVERY generation has its 
own mystique of child- 
care. That of our 
mothers’ generation cen- 
tred upon the bizarre 
feeding notions of Dr. 
Truby King. Coolly dis- 
regarding the comfort- 
able precedent of all the 
foregoing centuries they 
decided that over-feed- 
ing was the great danger 
and that babies should 
be fed strictly measured quantities on an in- 
flexible timetable. If their stomachs refused to 
adapt themselves to this arbitrary pattern, that 
was unfortunate; they must be trained to con- 
form. If they woke up yelling with hunger half 
an hour before their feed was due they still 
could not have it because that would spoil the 
timetable. With this barbaric system went also 
the let-them-cry and the rod-in-pickle doctrines. 
If mothers picked their babies up and comforted 
them, as every instinct in them yearned to do, 
then, they were told, the little varmint would 
always expect it. Babies were artful little devils, 
always grabbing for more than.their fair share 
of affection, attention, and their mother’s time. 
They needed to be shown. And too much 
cuddling was, in any case, unhygienic. 

The wheel came full circle, as the wheels of 
experts have a way of doing, and nowadays we 
are inveterate comforters and picker-uppers. 





their cars more than their wives—a phenomengg 
most striking when they make the mistake of 
teaching them to drive (even Eyles of the Ad 
vanced Motorists himself couldn’t teach iy 


wife: she got out on the by-pass and took a buy}, 


home when he tried). It has always seemed 
me highly hypocritical to allow the wife to drge 
the car at all, let alone to drive the childrengtg 
school, if she really is too dangerous to drigg 
the Head of the Family. But in fact there is.ag 
real division of interest. The man who lets big 
wife drive the Jaguar once a fortnight as a com 
cession puts a trembling bag of nerves at the 
wheel; a man who lets her drive it as much ag 
he does in fact ensures that she will do far leg 
damage when she does get at it. Perhaps there 
is some natural affinity that ensures that men 
will know what caused the nasty noise in. the 
gear-box as a woman will know what caused 
the nasty noise in the baby, but a man can be 
made a better nappy-changer by constantly 
changing nappies; and the same goes for 
women and the spare tyre. 

The other day a girl at a party confided to me 
that she .was secretly taking driving lessons, 
because her husband was sure it would be ui 
safe for her to learn. Thinking that perhaps 
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there was a Bentley to be protected, I asked ther [child 


what car he drove. ‘Oh, we don’t have a car yet) 

she said. ‘He’s only taking lessons himself.’ 
Why there isn’t a Motoring Division of the 

Marriage Guidance Council I cannot think. 
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Demand-feeding is the dernier cri in the padi& 
tric salons, though fortunately, just as many 
mothers had the sense not to go all the way with 
Truby King, so most of us steer clear of the 
wilder fanaticisms of demand-feeding. (All that 
matters, after all, is an amicable arrangemett 
between mother and baby which will leave 
neither prostrate with nervous tension.) Our 
babies do, or so the older generation tell us, cry 
less than theirs did, though part of the credit 
for this must go to the increase of knowledge 
about artificial feeding, as well as to a more 
humane approach to the babies themselves. 

But we are not without our share of folly and 
superstition. The aspect of baby-care as elec-; 
trically charged for us as feeding was for our 
parents is toilet-training. (The silly euphemism 
is typical of our approach to the subject.) Get 
any group of young mothers together (I still; 
remember with horror a fortnight I spent at a 
hotel catering for young families) and they will 
discourse about pots and nappies interminably, 
with an enthusiasm and a passion which nothings 
as dull as the human excretory system could 
possibly warrant. Whether to start training at 
birth or at a year old, when to leave off using, 
napkins, why this one is wet at night and that 
one during the day, whether Timmy’s. break- 
down at three is due to physical or emotional»: 
reasons; so we keep on until our infants’ bowels 
and bladders seem to bestride the universe and 
all.our real problems, private and public, dwarf 
into insignificance beside them. No wonder 
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mothers find it so hard to re-adjust themselves 
jo formal life when their children grow up. 
4%o°far 1 have only met one mother who 
s4ambéd entirely to escape this unwholesome ob- 
g@Bion (I am an incurable worrier about it my- 
séifyand she was an American lady who was so 
ered by the whole subject that she refused to 
fake"any interest in it at all beyond changing 
per'thild’s clothes. At three years he took the 
into his own hands, started using the lava- 
ory anyone else and managed beautifully. 
Which proves a good deal. Admittedly his 
motler had someone to do her washing for her, 
put then even the rest of us live in the age of 
the’disposable napkin, an invention as good as 
anything since the wheel. "4 

But it is worth speculating why most mothers 
become perfect bores on the subjects of micturi- 
fion'and defecation, which by any standards are 
wayout on the fringe of minor human achieve- 
ments. Why do they assume for us an importance 
which normally we reserve for the serious issues 
of our lives? I suspect it is because, like our 
mothers on the subjects of feeding and crying, 
we have been dragooned into an attitude that is 
thoroughly unnatural to us. 

‘Rémember, say the books, ‘that to a little 
child@this represents creative achievement. He is 
prowd of what he has done.’ One’s instinctive 
reaction to this is to say, ‘If he thinks that’s crea- 
tivity then the sooner he’s disabused the better,’ 
but the quiet voice of the psychiatrist wears one 
down, and gradually one is brainwashed to the 
conformist point of view. 

‘Remember,’ the books continue, ‘never show 
distaste or disgust. Never suggest that this 
natural process seems to you dirty or unclean, or 
you may give your child a feeling that all his 





ysical functions are dirty.’ Well drilled, like 
our generation, in the phenomena of abnor- 

psychology, we know what that means, and 
are easily brought to heel. 

‘So there we are, forbidden either to grumble 
or to scold, or ever to reveal to our little ones 
what we really think, waiting upon their motions 
withthe rapture of a man about to behold the 
Last Judgment on the roof of the Sistine Chapel. 
Disciplined not to behave naturally and show 
our children what a ghastly nuisance and bore 
we. find the whole thing, we waste hours dis- 
cussing it with each other as if it was something 
that really mattered. 

And is the charade really necessary? Increas- 
ingly I wonder if it is. Watching with morbid 
fascination for my own or other people's 
children to look as cheered as God looked by 
Friday night, | can observe nothing but bored 
indifference, or, with slightly older infants, an 
Xasperation at the indignities of the flesh. In 
fact the problem of toilet-training seems to be 
precisely that children don’t find going to the 
lavatory interesting, but are so busy being 
genuinely creative with their hands or getting 
on with their social life that they can’t be 
bethered to waste precious moments on some- 
thing so trivial. And it is usually the child who, 
without the smallest hint from its mother, sug- 
gests that the performance is ‘dirty’ and indicates 
a fastidious distaste for it. It seems to add up to 
a humbling hypothesis that children are born 
with a sense of delicacy and good taste and all 
we can manage to do is to blunt it for them. 
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Slick Chicks 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


O Lorp, what fools we 
English be . . . when it 
comes to judging what 
is good to eat. There is 
an almost looking-glass 
illogicality about our ap- 
proach to food. Our 
bread owes more to the 
chemist than to the art 
of the miller. It is sheer 
size that wins the prize 
in the vegetable Olym- 
pics, not taste or tender- 
ness. Peas as big as marbles (and just as hard), 
sprouts like young cabbages, and marrows that 
could be mistaken for green barrage balloons, 
with all the flavour of a glass of water. Such 
are the products of market gardens, modelled 
on the prizewinners at the summer shows. 
When it comes to birds and beasts, it is the 
other way round; life is shortened instead of 
over-prolonged. But flavour fares no better. The 
nation that dotes on dogs is prepared to torture 
veal calves in cramped and ill-lit dungeons 
(called broiler houses) for the sake of the taste- 
less white meat which other countries enrich 
with herbs and wine. A whole new industry is 
founded on the popularity of half-grown 
creatures: chickens, for example, unnaturally 
reared and prematurely slaughtered before their 
meat has acquired any of the flavours which 
make poultry worth eating; and I hear that they 
are even to start battery rabbits now. I can only 
hope that they are as successful in breeding 
rabbits that don’t taste of rabbit, as they have 
been in breeding chickens that don’t taste of 
chicken. 
In the poultry world science has beaten the 
seasons, the factory has replaced the farmyard. 





‘I feel that my palate needs a higher 
education, Sir, 


A ‘spring’ chicken today is a twelve-week-old 
and can be bought on 365 days in the year. The 
old, evocative, selling labels—‘asparagus chicken’ 
and ‘harvest chicken’—have disappeared, pro- 
cessed out of existence. Instead we have the 
meaningless term ‘broiler,’ imported from the 
United States—it’s their synonym for poussin. 

The so-called ‘steam broiler’ (described by the 
honester sort of dealer as ‘battery bird,’ a played- 
out egg-producer) is also the ‘roast’ chicken of 
numerous cheapjack hotels and _ restaurants 
—softened in the steamer before spending a 
short time in the oven to acquire its brown, 
roasted disguise. The end-result is tough and 
generally dry. But if the same bird had been 
labelled a casserole chicken, and treated appro- 
priately, it could honestly have delighted the 
most- fastidious diner. In short, choosing the 
right sort of bird for a particular dish is as 
important to its success as the selection of the 
right cut of steak. 

The battery-hen trade works on the basis of 
three and a half to four batches of birds off 
the production line a year, giving them just 
twelve weeks from hatching to hanging. The 
economic chick, wko will never top the scales 
at more than 4 Ib., lives out his Brave New 
World existence on one square foot of floor 
space. Any less would retard his growth. As 
compensation for his loss of farmyard freedom 
he gets a dose of aurreomycin, terramycin or 
penicillin, ‘ten grammes or less per ton,’ with 
his cereal, ‘for growth promotion.’ Although 
British law does not allow the use of ‘antibiotic 
preservatives in food, it may be administered 
to the living animals as part of their feeding- 
stuffs. (My quotations are from the Ministry of 
Agriculture booklet Table Chickens.) 

Unfortunately for the discriminating, the 
best bird for all dishes except fries and grills is 
not the most economical to rear. A hen chicken 
is at her best between five and eleven months 
old, when she is mature enough to have ac- 
quired a good flavour, but her flesh has not 
begun to toughen. Males toughen much earlier, 
and the true spring chickens of pre-boiler days 
were young cockerels, hatched in early spring 
and barely fledged before they were killed. 
Spring chickens and broilers alike are the fillet 
steak of the poultry selection, tender, succulent, 
but lacking in full flavour. They respond to 
grilling or frying, with an hour spent in a 
marinade of olive oil, black pepper, lemon juice 
and herbs (thyme, tarragon or marjoram) to 
enhance what natural flavour they possess. 

A bird for roasting in the oven, by contrast, 
needs the intrinsic flavour which can only be 
instilled by a few more months of life. These 
birds are the hardest for the shopper to find, 
because they do not fit the modern marketing 
system. Older birds for the casserole and stew- 
pot are a by-product of the egg batteries. The 
half-grown chicks pour out of the broiler farms, 
often via a freezing station which further de- 
stroys their taste. But the young adults—the 
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poulets de grain and the poulets reine—have to 
be searched out with patience and persistence. 

Not every schoolboy knows, nor his mum, 
that the ‘free range’ bird tastes best, because 
of his varied diet. But the sophisticated, dis- 
satisfied with the production-line poulterer, keep 
their eyes open for the sign which says ‘Free 
Range Table Birds,’ like the one in the window 
of a new shop at 112 Baker Street, NWI. 
Whole Food Ltd. make a point of supplying new- 
laid eggs which have escaped being lionised, 
vegetables without benefit of chemistry, honey 
innocent of invert sugar, and cream and butter 
made from unpasteurised milk. They are busy 
convincing the farmers of the benefits of un- 
scientific food production (no chemicals, no 
Ministry circulars), and are still short of good 
poultry and eggs of this reactionary kind. Public 
demand has strengthened their hand but de- 
pleted their stock. And, of course, unfortunately, 
they may cost more. But for those who care 
about flavour, and not just the neat package, 
it is well worth it. 

Now I come to think of it, the fact that the 
fastidious have simply to reject scientific de- 
velopment altogether is a worse indictment of 
our abuse of food than any other. 

* 

I have been particularly pleased recently by a 
new type of electric bulb, the Mazda Neatabulb. 
It has several advantages over the classical pear 
shape. It takes about a third less space, which 
keeps it further away from vulnerable shades. 
Because the filament is nearer the glass envelope 
it is a brighter bulb, wattage for wattage; and 
being angular in outline it is easier to handle, 
even when hot. 

Designed by Philips (I believe it was known 
as the K lamp when it was experimental) it was 
tried out in Britain last year by AEI Lamp and 
Lighting Company, and was marketed, as they 
put it, intensively from the beginning of this 
year. It can only be obtained with a pearl, not 
a clear, envelope. Behind most.shades it cannot 
be seen as a bulb at all—a great advantage in 
small rooms with ‘contemporary’ fittings. At 
ls. 11d. for a 100 watt bulb, the cost is only 
twopence more than an ordinary coiled coil lamp 
of the same wattage. 

* 

Two finds from summer travellers? in 
Strasbourg, you can buy three stockings to the 
‘pair.’ A returning husband, fugitive ‘from an 
international confefence, astounded his wife by 
buying two pairs Of nylons for her and presenting 
three. In Rome, another temporary émigré, 
blinded by the feflection from the Victor 
Emmanuel monument, splashed 8,000 lire on a 
pair of Polaroid sunglasses. The glasses suited his 
eyes (he says) well énough, but he was almost as 
pleased with the casé. Instead of the soon-worn- 
out rexine or leather cloth in which these expen- 
sive lenses are housed if bought in Britain, he 
received his eye protectors in a well-made leather 
case—with a piece of chamois to clean them With. 

* 

A reader who had the same trouble as I had 
with the Collaro pick-up needle-holding screws 
writes to tell me that Imhof’s of New Oxford 
Street have some and are happy to wrap them 
for the ham-handed. customer. He also told me 
their proper name: grub screws. 
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LANCASHIRE at Lord’s once 

moved Francis Thompson to 

poetry: he’d have had a job 

on this week, with ‘Yorkshire 

Clinch the Title’ on the 
4 evening-paper bills opposite 

the synagogue and, inside the 
ground, his red-nosed run-stealers flickering to 
and fro only to the extent of. 87, all out, and 
Middlesex making mincemeat of a side that had 
beaten Yorkshire twice in the season, which 
ought to have made them champion county 
emeritus. There was a cold wind and a grey, 
Boudin sky, with only a handful of spectators. 
even late enough in the day for them to have 
dropped in after the office, as enthusiasts used to 
do when there was still a sort of magic about the 
game, and myth-makers among its players. Now, 
it was all so melancholy and, at the same time, so 
soporific that some of the old gentlemen near me 
managed to sleep in the sharp air, and under the 
occasional raindrops, withqut even bothering to 
huddle together for warmth. 


The truth is that the spectators and the enthu- 
siasm for cricket have become too small for the 
setting and the traditions of the game. Inside the 
Memorial Gallery at Lord’s are the bats and caps 
of legendary heroes, but outside are mean little 
handbills stuck on the walls, saying: 

HELP YOURSELF AND THE MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
CRICKET CLUB 
BY ENTERING FOR FOOTBALL POOL 
AGENTS REQUIRED: COMMISSION PAID 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY CRICKET WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION 
Could anything be more humiliating? 


* 

I came back to rummage in my memory and the 
dictionaries of quotations for a phrase that I 
could have sworn I once saw in a Saki short 
story, about the widow who had lost her husband 
at a cricket match: so many inches of rain had 
fallen for so many runs, and it was supposed 
he had died of excitement. I couldn’t find it, but 
a colleague told me the story of W. E. Glad- 
stone’s unwonted visit to. Lord’s, where he broke 
a day-long silence only to ask his host how big 
was the ground. ‘Oh, a dozen acres or so,’ he 
was told. ‘That,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘seems ex- 
cessive.” 

Nowadays, even more so. In a few years’ time, 
I suppose, the remaining county cricket-grounds 
will be as rare as polo-fields, and most of those 
we know have been turned into car-parks. But 
we shall go on calling it our national game for 
another generation or so. 





GOING ON HOLIDAY? ———— 


You might be unable to buy the Spectator 
when you go on holiday, as newsagents do 
not carry surplus copies. To make sure of 
receiving your Spectator send us your 
holiday address and we will post the paper 
to you—at 114d. per copy. Instructions to: 


SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WC! 
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Across two columns, down half a page; ang 
in very large type, goes the announcement ip 
the Johannesburg Star, from which a reader 
sends me a cutting, that the policy of the com 
pany that makes and sells Wall’s ice-cream there, 
‘since its inception has been and continues to be, 
to employ European Salesmen on its ice-cream 
vans operating in European Areas.” | suppose 
the Africans can think themselves lucky that 
they’re graciously permitted to eat anything % 
white as ice-cream, even if it does have to be 
sold to them by their fellow-blacks. 


* 

Professor C. M. Yonge’s new book on Oysters, 
which Collins publish at a guinea—less than the 
price of a dozen of the best—and bang on the 
appropriate date, clears up a mystery that has 
always baffled me. In Mayhew’s time (when Sam 
Weller was saying that poverty and oysters 
always go together) Colchester natives wete four 
a penny in London. Today, the: best and the 
biggest are 28s. at Madame Prunier’s excellent 
fish restaurant, and at Wiltons in King Street, 
where Mr. Marks sells only one magnificent 
size and sort, they are 30s. a dozen. From a 
farthing each to half a crown! Has any other 
article of food in this country gone up by’ 12 
times, even in a hundred years? The professor 
gives the reasons: overfishing; pests and para- 
sites that came in with imported brood oysters; 
and pollution. In 1864, 500 million oysters were 
sold in Billingsgate alone: now, the | whole 
British oyster harvest is down to eight and a half 
million, of which a third are relaid Portuguese, 

An even more ghastly thing is going to happen 
in Holland, where the new dykes across: the 
mouths of the Scheldt are going to demolish 
completely the breeding places of the Zeetand 
oyster—to my mind, the finest oyster in Europe, 
and they can say what they like in Colchester. 


* 

Just before native oysters came in, Eb. was 
drinking a native wine—a 1959 Oxted Seyve- 
Villard—at an open-air luncheon last Satur- 
day on the Surrey hills. At the privatelyrun 
Viticultural Research Station, Rockfield Road, 
Oxted, Mr. Barrington Brock, a research chemist 
by training, and managing director of a -pro- 
sperous firm of instrument-makers, is experi- 
menting with fifty or sixty varieties of grape, 
and bottled 400 bottles last year of quite serious 
wine, labelled, “Grown, ripened, fermented and 
bottled at Oxted.’ This is not to be confused with 
‘British wines’ made of importéd pulp or juice. 
Mr. Brock’s wines are not for sale, but his vines 
are: would-be vignerons should write for his 
ptice list and two books on Outdoor Grapes in 
Cold Climates and More Outdoor Grapes 
(6s. 7d. each, post free). The English climate, 
milder than the Rhineland’s in winter, but less 
sunny in most summers, is only marginally suit- 
able for wine-growing, but the sturdy new hybrids 
now being developed in other coldish countries 
—Germany, Champagne, the Italian Tyrol and 
Canada—may make all the difference. And 
where do you think are possibly the best places 
in England for wine-growing? London gardens. 


CYRIL RAY 
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. ’APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





“ANGLIA TELEVISION LTD. (Norwich) 
gently required, fully experienced 


4 


» ) @esearcher/Writer to work on feature 


azine programme. Salary £30 per 

eek. Apply in writing to Personnel 

/Officer, Anglia Television Ltd., Anglia 

House, Norwich, stating full details of 
previous programme work. 


ARCHITECTS: MINISTRY OF HOUSING 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Pensionable 
posts (2 Seniors, 3 Main grade) in a newly 
grated development group in London for 
Tegistered Architects (men and women). 
For the Senior posts candidates should nor- 
ally be at least 40 on 1.9.60 and have ex- 
perience of research and/or development, 
and in the running of building contracts. 
For the main grade posts candidates should 


‘mormally be at least 35 on 1.9.60; preference 


‘Will be given to applicants who have some 
@zperience of development work, a keen 
erest in research, strong design capacity, 
aad” practical building experience. Duties 
include research into design, construction, 
apd costs of housing and other types of 
lgcal government buildings, preparation of 
et bulletins and studies, and carrying 
selected development projects in the 
sing field. Salaries (men London): 
.840-£2,120 (Senior Grade), £1,325-£1,780 
in Grade). Starting pay may be above 
Minimum in each case. Write Civil Ser- 
¢ Commission, 17 North Audley Street, 
don, W.1, for application form. quoting 
185/60. Closing date 27th September, 





AUSTRALIAN BROADCASTING 
COMMISSION 


4 


» Applications are invited from suitably 
lied persons for appointment to the 
sition of 


ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 
(PROGRAMMES) 


Duties.—The successful applicant will be 
Yésponsible to the General Manager for 
directing and supervising A.B.C. programme 
activities in radio, both domestic and over- 
seas, and in television, in accordance with 
the Commission’s programme policies. He 
Will be required to supervise the overall 
Planfing and presentation of programmes 


“within the limits of available funds ahd 


facilities; to, maintain and improve pro- 
gramme standards; to plan future pro- 
gramme development; to supervise the work 
of programme staff; to prepare bi ts and 
control programme expenditure; to —— 

new programme ideas and to carry out suc 

other duties as may be necessary. 

Qualifieations.—This is a senior appoint- 
t in the Commission's service and the 
sful applicant should have a good 


‘ educational background and wide expert- 


be in radio and television programming 
ahd administration. He should have quall- 
ties of initiative, leadership and imagina- 
tien, together with a capacity for 
independent judgment and for the assess- 
ment of programme values. 
Salary.—£A4,175 per annum plus cost of 
living adjustment—at present £A102 per 


‘ ,#anum. 


Cenditions.—This position is on the per- 
manent staff and applicants should be 
British subjects. Appointment is subject 
to satisfactory medical examination and a 
probationary period of six months, after 
which the appointee will be required to con- 


4ribute to the Commonwealth Superannua- 


tion Fund or Provident Account. Benefits 


i inelude cumulative sick leave, four weeks’ 


recreation leave per annum and long service 


'' Teave. 


Applications.—To the General Manager, 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, Box 
487, G.P.O., Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia, in an envelope marked “Confi- 
dential-Application,”’ stating age, qualifica- 
tions and experience and enclosing copies 
only of references. 

Clesing Date.—21st September, 1960. 


1960 


ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL 


AND 

FOR SCOTLAND. Pensionable 

post in Edinburgh for man or woman at 
least 21 and under 28 on 1.9.60 (extension 
for regular Forces service and Overseas 
Civil Service). Qualifications: university 
degree, normally with Ist or 2nd class, 
honours. in economics, agriculture or 
closely related subject; or closely com- 
parable qualification. Knowledge of statisti- 
cal methods or practical experience of 
agriculture an advantage. Duties include 
investigation of changes in financial condi- 
tions of agriculture and factors affecting 
agricultural output, analysis of farm 
accounting data, and preparation of 
material for farm management advisory 
work. Salary scale (men) £635-£1,120 
(under review); starting pay may be above 
minimum. Promotion prospects. Write Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W/1, for application form, quoting 
5187/60. Closing date 23rd September, 1960. 





Russian Monitor (Based at Caversham, 
near Reading) and also for Reserve List to 
provide for future vacancies. Duties in- 
clude listening to and selective reporting 
of contents of news and other broadcasts 
from abroad. Idiomatic knowledge.of Rus- 
sian, perfect hearing, sound knowledge of 
world affairs. ability to type and translate 
into good English essential. Short-listed 
candidates will be asked to undergo tests. 
Starting salary £935 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) with promotion 
to salary range #£1,095-£1.370 p.a. when 
fully proficient. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference 60.G.425 Spt.) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1. within five days. 


BBC REQUIRES Talks Producer, Overseas 
Talks and Features Department. Duties in- 
clude arranging and producing talks, inter- 
views, discussions and features on wide 
variety of subjects, partioularly current 
affairs. Wide interests, sympathetic 
approach to people and knowledge of poli- 
tics and world affairs, especially in the 
Commonwealth, essential. Lively and in- 
teresting job requiring ability to work under 
pressure. Salary £1,230 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1,580 p.a. max. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
60.G.425 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 
PRISON WELFARE SERVICE 

Applications are invited for the newly 
created post of Senior Prison Welfare Offi- 
cer at H.M. Prison, Leeds. Candidates must 
possess @ social! science qualification and/or 
extensive experience of social work. Present 
salary (under revision) £955 with four 
annual increments to £1,090. 

Further vacancies for posts as Prison 
Welfare Officer are now offered at H.M. 
Prisons in London, Durham and Lincoln. 
Adequate experience in social work is essen- 
tial and a social science qualification is 
Gesirable. Present salary (under revision) 
£745 (age 29 and above) with six incre- 
ments to £940. 

The above appointments (for men_ or 
women) present a challenge in a new fleld 


and pension transferability applies from 
civil service and local authority schemes. 
Further details and cation forms 


Eccleston Square. London, S.W.1, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS organisation, West- 
minster, requires Secretary for Director. 
Good educational standard, shorthand and 
-typing; ability to act on own initiative. 
Pive-day week. Box No. 7110. oe 
SHEFFIELD INTERNATIONAL CENTRE 
WARDEN required for early Oct. or as soon 








‘ after as poss. Post calls for initiative in 


arrangement of social and educational 
rogramme, and sym 


details-send s.a.e. (f’cap.) to 25 Broomhall 
Road, Sheffield, 10. Sau) 


STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting 
secretarial vacancies. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


BARRISTER AND CAMBRIDGE M.A. 
(Hons. History, English), 41, seeks Legal 
Secretarial or Administrative post, Pref. 
not Commercial. Box No. 7102. 











and 

ives enormous satisfaction: 
‘hand in a week, written with 
alphabet. Fast. phonetic, 
read. Please write for the free 


lesson to The School of Speedhand 
(8.32), Hills Rd., Cambridge. 














OXFORD GRADUATE (History) seeks 
opening in the book trade, full/part-time. 
Box No. 7117. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
PART 11. ARTISTS OF FAME AND PRO- 
MISE at the LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Leicester Square, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
Continued Overleaf 





BRANCHES AT: CHELMSFORD, ILFORD, MAIDSTONE, ROMFORD, WORTHING 





IMPORTANT BONUS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 





by 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
10/ P.A. BONUS TO INVESTORS 


- will be paid in January 1961 for the six months 
4 0 from Ist July, 1960 on the whole of the ° 

existing share capital and also on new invest- 
ments made in the immediate future, providing shares 
are not withdrawn before 31st December, 1960. 


This Bonus increases the yield from 33% to 


30 
4 /o 


WET, PER ANNUM 

equal to £6.2.5. per cent on 
investments taxable at standard 
rate. 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Assets £12,000,000 


Reserves exceed £500,000 
The Society itself pays the Income Tax 


Ne costs at all on investment or withdrawal—and withdrawal is prompt 


and easy 


Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 


Established 1848 


Write, telephone or call for full details. 

THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 (Tel : MONarch 8985) 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
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PRATER MACH. Tope. S 2 Um 


A gracious welcome ..to your guests 


16/- bottle - 


8/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 32/- 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Gross Assets £2,” 0,009 


Are paying "Ep. p.a. interest” on 
deposits for the seventh year in 
succession, with extra $% added 
annua" ach unit. 
ta.’ an udited Balance Sheet from 
‘nent Dept. SR, OD" sTMENTS LTD. 
avs INN HCL... 265 5T# 4, LONDON, WC2 
enema 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibiticu. State and Private Apartments 

furn'ched. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. Dolphin Furniture 
from the Admir.lty. 7apublished letters of 
George IV. Open 10 to 8 daily including 
Rie Eh Sk aa 4 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
8.W.1. Term commences 10th October. 
Classes and lectures on the Spanish 
language. literature and culture. Library 
of over 11,000 volumes. Courses at the 
Spanish Universities. For Jon details apply 
to the Secretary SLOane 8 


baa BEQUEST, Renwand Exhibitions: 

Hayman, R.A. (1708-1776) and 
Noeld and Silver Plate from Goldsmith's 
Hall.” Admission free. Weekdays 10-6, Sun- 
days 2-6. 210 bus from Archway or Golder’s 
Green Stations. wa ene . 


@ SITUATION 


BRITISH ABSTRACT ART. 1960 











- An exhibition exclusively devoted to big 


pictures; over 50 works 

Fully illustrated catalogue. 
a4 Galleries. Suffolk Street, 8.W.i. 
4 Gept., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Open all day 

Saturday Admission Is. 6d. 
CLTRA hee AMHIVERSARY LECTURE.— THE 
INSTRUMENTATION. 
Prote ‘oie A. M.Sc., Ph.D.. Dean of 
Engineering, University of Saskatchewan, 
6.30 p.m. Wed., 14th Sept. Recital Room, 
Royal Festival Hall. Tickets on application 
to Ultra Electric (Holdings) Ltd.. Western 

Avenue, W.3. 





MEETINGS 


NEW LEASES AND RENTS. Great tenants’ 
8 p.m., Wednesday, 7th Sept. Cen- 
tral Hall. Entrance is. Nat. Assoc. of 
Tenants and Residents, 75 Marylebone 
Lane, W.1. 
SUNDAY, 4 September, '6.30 p.m. at Friends 
House, Euston Road, N.W.1. ‘Quakerism O 
Church or Sect?” Speaker. A. Herbert 
Dobbing. 











FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL | 
FILMS 











are in greater omens today than ever 
ore 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
specialises -in this kind of work and 
has already 1iade many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind of 
of problem write or ring the Managing 
Director, 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD.. 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9. 
CUNningham 3341. 





FAMILY 
PLANNING 





A Postal Sewace 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free bookict under plain cover. 





PERSONAL 


ALERT RETIRING OFFICERS will seize the 
opportunity to lay by goodly store of El Cid 
Amontillado Sherry. Light, yet full-bodied, 
it’s yours to command. 


CANCER PATIENT 62121. Man (48), outlook 
poor, with wife who bravely strives on a 
meagre income to provide him with special 
comforts, but in so doing deprives herself. 
Can you please help? Old jewellery, etc., 
gladly utilised. National Society for Cancer 
Relief, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits-and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
— St.. W.1, or telephone LANgham 














INTERESTED IN PUBLISHING? Adver- 
tising/publicity department of well-known 
publishing house requires accurate secre- 
tary. Just the job for recently qualified 
person with ambitions in the publishing 
trade. Write to Geoffrey Bles, 52 Doughty 
Street, W.C.1. 


JENASOL R.G. FORMULA 60. The Royal 
Jelly Rejuvenating Food Supplement with 
35 vitamins and Nutritional health builder 
now obtainable in capsule form. Free in- 
formation from Southern Trade and Supply 
Agency. Rostellan House, Approach Road. 
Margate, Kent. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or cali for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
dour Street. London, W.1. D.X. 





ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London. W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures. 
catalogues, etc.. with illustrations—Susan 
quits Ltd.. Brenheim Street. W.1. MAYfair 





‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 
new address to the Subseription Manager 
by the first post of the Monday of the week 
affected. 
THE DIOGESE OF BIRMINGHAM requires 
@ director to organise and carry through 
Christian Stewardship Campaigns in the 
Parishes of the Diocese. (Training can be 
arranged}. Personality, administrative 
ability, experience and enthusiasm essen- 
30. plus. Salary £1,500. Spiendid 
ne for keen Christian Layman. Box No. 
TWO HUNDRED PRIZES offered in 3rd 
annual Story Contest. Easy-to-enter details 
from ‘The Writers,” 124 New Bond St., W.1. 


“WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holi- 
days and always. Put one under each pot. 
E. 10s., 11 for 20s.—HARRODS HORT. 








WELL-EDUCATED young Nigerian woman 
anxious learn hotel business by working in 
exchange board and pocket money. Domes- 
tic science training, hard worker, person- 
able. References exchanged. Miss Omezi. 
Extra-Mural, University College, Ibadan, 
Nigeria. 

240d. A YEAR can save you many £s 
through “Which?” “Which?” reports in- 
dependently on the goods you want to buy; 
published monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association on annual subscription only £1 
to Dept. 7%. 333 High Holborn. London, 
Ww.c.l. 


EDUCATIONAL 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Boarding Schools and 
seaside holiday without Parents. Guardian- 
ship Service for parents abroad. Telephone 
Selsey 2774 (day or night) or write The 
Broombank Group, Selsey, Chichester, 
Sussex, for prospectus—free to parents. 
Individual preparation for Common En- 
trance and G.GE. Examinations. 


BOYS’ ARAT ~ SCHOOLS. — 





PREPARATORY 
Parents desiring’ vacancies and men and 
women seeking teaching appointments, also 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should 
apply to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., 
Public Relations Committee, incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Hurst 
Court, Ore, Hastings. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law. Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Gert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/er advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College, G.40, St. Albans, or cali 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 
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POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
BA., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. B.D., De- 
grees; Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.Z., LL.B., Director of Studies, 





Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 
1894.) 
RUSSIAN: Beginners’ 18-Lesson Postal! 


Course with individual tutorial help. £3. 
Write Dept. VH7. Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 
(Est. 1894.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other - students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary. Davies's. 158 
Holland Park Avenue. W.1. PARK 4654. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street. W.1. MAY 5306 (3 
lines). _ 
72 “LEISURE-1 TIME” COURSES 
in Religions» of the World, Philosophy, 
International Affairs, Parliament Weekly, 
Exploring England's Counties, Natural His- 
tory, Gardening. Languages, History of 
London, Literature, Art. Music. Drama. 
Pan! Handwriting. Crafts, Cookery (Men), 
ing, Photography. Travel—Belgium, 
olland, Germany. Switzerland. Medau 
Riyttumic Movement, Woodwork (Men and 
Women). Canteen. Common Room and 
Library at the 
MARY WARD SETTLEMENT. 
5-7 Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 
(EUSton 1816.) 
Courses commence Monday, 26th September. 
MENT FROM MONDAY, 19th 
SEPTEMBER. Syllabus on application 
to Registrar. 











LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER. If you've always meant to write 
BEGIN NOW, for opportunities are increas- 
ing. The can ‘show you how to make 
money from your pen. Personal coaching by 
correspondence without time limit. LO! IN 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (8.P.)}. 19 Hert- 
ford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. “There are 
LSJ students all over the world.” 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this paper's 
columns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders accompa: 

by @ remittance covering the books’ total 
published price. plus 1s. 6d. per volume for 
postage, should be sent to the Book Order 
Dept., ‘Spectator.’ 99 Gower Street. Lon- 
don, w.C.1. 


LITERARY TYPING. Expert. 2/3d. 
Weeks, 47.-St. Margaret's, London, 





1,000. 
_S.E4. 
Arca- 


‘POEMS WANTED. Send with s.2.c. 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
“Writing Science Ltd.. Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on @ 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for reijec- 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C.23. 
FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 


WANT TO WRITE? Then you want Know- 
How! No Sales—No Fees training means 
writing success for you. Benefit also from 
The Writer, plus two practical writing 
encyclopaedias—free! Send for FREE R.3 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success” 
(45th edition). B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 


teresting free booklet.—The Regent Insti- 
tute (Dept. T/84A). Palace Gate. London. 
ws. 











SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. CHE 
2107. 














MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
aeaaindil Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 





SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS E ex Govt. “£20 v value for 
#7 16s... Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street. Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


ROSEMOYNE tRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed. Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 











1960 


mum Commencing Monday September 5 am 
The exciting new French Director and his 
COMPAGNIE ROGER PLANCHON 
in their 
satirical success adapted from AlexanderDumas’ 


LES TROIS MOUS QUETAIRES 


Limited season for 3 weeks only 


PICCADILLY THEATRE Gen aso 














CHRONIC CATARRH is rooted in a 
State of the system and is the impl le 
enemy of fitness and mental! activity. Ga 
sol non-taint garlic tablets liquefy catatrh 
and purify and clear the entire system. 
Entirely benevolent, with no drug react 
on the heart. Not habit forming, 1,000 ta 
lets (six months’. treatment) 52s. 6d., 
tablets 32s. 6d., together with booklet 
home treatment and dietary advice.—Garl- 
sol Company. Fairlight, Sussex. 





t+ 





SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holk 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. 


EPIC 7U RE 

This Week at Harveys 

LOVERS OF CHIANTI 

PLEASE TAKE NOTE 
You will be astonished by the quality and 
charm of this wine. You have only to taste 
it to understand exactly what we mean. 

Usually chiantis are blended wines, but 
here is one of those rare finds, an individush- 
wine Harveys have found at a well 
vineyard in the heart of the Chianti region 
near Florence and Siena. This is truly/s 
lovely wine . .. round. fruity, full of f 
ing. The name? Chianti di Nozzole. 
price? Only 8/- a bottle! 

Harveys have bottled this wine injia 
Bordeaux type of bottle, instead of a ik 
bouna with raffia. This helps to keep 
price down—and the rest ts achieved by 
Harveys’ skill] and knowledge of how to Day 
wine, where to buy wine. and when to biy 
wine at its best. 

CHIANTI DI NOZZOLE 
8/- a bottle 
Any selection of six bottles or more will be 
sent free of carriage charges. 
Obtainable from: 
JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD.. 
Harvey House. Dept. A, 12 Denmark Street, 
Bristol, 1. 





or 
House, Dept, A, 40 King Street, 
London, 8.W.1. 


Harvey 


ACCOMMODATION 


ONE IN EVERY TWO of our clients come 
by personal recommendation. The right flat 
(separate or shared) for the right person. 
Share-a-Flat Ltd. 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545 (24 hrs.). 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


LOCHNAW CASTLE. Late holiday tn com- 
fortable, charming 15th Cent. Castle. 
Warmer, quieter, yet plenty to do in the 
‘sub-tropical’ Rheims of Galloway, 
stream climate conditioned. Squash, 
Arohery. etc. Good: Food and Hospitality. 
Leswalt 227. 


<i. || 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Students are prepared by postal lessons for:— 


LONDON UNIV. DEGREES 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 
Help can be | given for M.A., and there are Courses 
for the Post-Graduate Certificate in Educatioa, 

and other Certificates. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 


OF EDUCATION 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, Gstend, 
Cambridge, Northera Univs., and all other 
A.C.P, and L.C.P., Bar (Pts. 1.& men 
Civil Service, and other exams. 


Private Study Courses given in Langua 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, 


The College, founded 1887, is an_ Educational 
Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
Reasonable fees; instalments. Textbook library. 


% PROSPECTUS irce from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
RS i = Sa 
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World; 


London, W.C.2, 


Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New Pha N.Y., Post Office. Published THe Spectator LTD., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 
Great Britain by Gaus & PoLDeN Lrp., 23 Craven Street Su 
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